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A Comment on General Education 


By COLEMAN R. GRIFFITH 


The Necessary Items in a Formula for General Education 


between youth and the social 

order. They are intended to 
transform plastic minds into skilled 
and knowing persons and substantial 
characters. They are an attempt to 
organize environmental pressure in 
the guidance and promotion of intel- 
lectual, social, and personal growth. 
On the side of physical operation and 
maintenance, these agents of passage 
create problems of finance and of 
construction. On the side of function 
they create problems of organization 
and administration and of the arrange- 
ment of teaching materials. On their 
psychological side they require a 
knowledge of the nature of youth, of 
its interests, abilities, and methods of 
learning. On their service side they 
require a knowledge of the needs of 
society. Society is a consumer of 
educable “goods” in the sense that it 
depends for its maintenance and 
development on the character and 


G testers are agents of passage 
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training of the youth that are passed 
on to it by all forms of environmental 
pressure but ideally, at least, by its 
schools. Within the limits of financial 
resources, and of the insight of 
political and social leaders, young 
persons must be trained in accordance 
with their abilities and up to the 
limits of their human nature so that 
they can effectively satisfy the shift- 
ing hungers of the social group. In 
America, these hungers concern in one 
way or another not only a democratic 
government but a democratic way of 
life. They concern also the opera- 
tions that are necessary merely to 
sustain, to say nothing of promoting 
and persuasively recreating, our chosen 
forms of culture. 

More for the sake of orientation 
than as a statement of fact, the needs 
of society are roughly divisible into 
two types. The one type may be 
called enduring and the other sus- 
taining. The enduring needs are 
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those that reach beyond immediate 
time and place or which spring out 
of the bare essentials of any kind of 
communal existence. The sustaining 
needs are vital for particular times 
and places but marginal to the 
enduring needs. Again, more for the 
sake of orientation than as a state- 
ment of fact, another difference may 
be cited. The enduring needs of 
society are best satisfied by the 
expert, the scholar, and the research 
man. The sustaining needs are best 
satisfied by vocational training and 
by general education which means 
adequate comprehension and under- 
standing of the world created by the 
research man, the scholar, and the 
social inventor. Both long tradition 
and the actual requirements of society 
point to the scholar, the research 
man, the doctor, the lawyer, and the 
teacher as serving most directly the 
enduring needs of society. These are 
among the universal, and on that 
account the major, professions. The 
sustaining needs of society are met 
by the occupationally trained and by 
that level of comprehension of organ- 
ized fields of knowledge and by that 
kind of psychological fitness which 
have long been recognized as desir- 
able outcomes of general education. 


OT so much in their origin but 

increasingly so in their develop- 
ment, colleges and universities were 
designed to serve, first of all, the 
enduring needs of society. They 
served as agents of passage for those 
youths who were sufficiently moti- 
vated and financially able to hope 
for leadership and for skilled service 
in the major professions. In the last 
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analysis they were vocational with 
respect to the accumulated wisdom of 
the race. The major vocations or life 
callings constituted a service to the 
common people both in the satisfac. 
tion of their legal, medical, religious, 
and instructional needs and in creating 
an intellectual climate of opinion to 
which the hewer of wood and the 
drawer of water might slowly be 
acclimated. But two notable events 
vastly changed this situation for our 
part of the western world. The one 
was the creation of a new republic 
based, in part, upon the premise that 
self-government must go hand in 
hand with universal education and, in 
part, upon the doctrine that govern- 
ment by persuasion is better than 
government by arrogated power. The 
other was an enormous expansion of 
the products of the scholar and the 
research man, both in data and in 
methods of knowing. These two 
events stand foremost among the 
factors calling for a new appraisal of 
the meaning of higher education in its 
more general or cultural aspects. 
The belief in a fundamental rela- 
tion between universal education and 
a democratic government required 
schools sufficient in number to care 
for all youth. After a long period 
of growth the ideal has almost been 
reached at the elementary levels. 
Slowly the ideal is being reached at 
the secondary levels. We are now 
at that stage of the experiment 
where the ideal is being extended to 
the first two years and for large 
numbers of young people to the full 
four years of college or university 
training. Clearly, however, this up- 
ward extension of faith in the relation 
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GENERAL EDUCATION 


between education and a _ chosen 
method of social and political living 
js not to be confused with prepara- 
tions for satisfying the enduring needs 
of society. Almost from the very 
first, therefore, the American college 
and university, in addition to the 
passage they afforded to the pro- 
fessions, have provided a_ general 
education. In theory, at least, a 
general education beyond the high- 
school level has been demanded as a 
preface to professional education. In 
actual practice, the demands of pro- 
fessional education and_ especially 
the education of the scholar and the 
research man have reached back into 
programs of general education and 
made them not general but specialized 
prerequisites to advanced training. 


HE American university, there- 

fore, has tried to serve a double 
purpose, and the extent of its success 
or failure was not a live option until 
the tide of students seeking a general 
education quite overwhelmed the 
stricter business of the university 
save where professional schools could 
preserve their integrity by limiting 
their students. This matter cannot 
be discussed effectively, however, 
until further note has been taken of 
the second event described here. 
The research man and the scholar, in 
their service to the needs of society 
for more facts and more certain 
knowledge, have surpassed the wildest 
dreams of creative intelligence. Ex- 
plorations of the past, together with 
the experimental laboratory, have 
piled fact upon fact and method upon 
method. The result has been two- 
fold. The excellence of the pro- 
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fessional man in serving the enduring 
needs of society has been tremendously 
improved. Applied principles of law, 
medicine, and instruction can now be 
administered to the common people 
with exceptional skill. At the same 
time, however, the machinery of 
living has become more complex. 
The ends of living in a democracy are 
not different, but the means of attain- 
ing these ends are difficult. The 
simple agrarian, countinghouse, and 
domestic skills of even a _ gener- 
ation ago have been replaced by 
occupational, vocational, and cultural 
requirements which simply cannot be 
met by high-school training. The 
trained representatives of the enduring 
needs of society have created a new 
social, commercial, industrial, agra- 
rian, scientific, and cultural order. 
This is an order in which all members 
of society must learn not only how 
to live but how to sustain. They 
cannot remain passive in it. It is 
a new climate of opinion and action 
to which more than acclimatization 
is needed. Effective participation is 
demanded. This participation, more- 
over, must take place in a national 
community which has committed 
itself to universal education as a 
prerequisite for its own existence and 
further development. 

These two facts cannot be separated 
from each other. The democratic 
ideal of education for all the people 
has been and will continue to be 
extended upward into the “univer- 
sity” level. The sustaining needs of 
society demand a degree of vocational 
and cultural flexibility that is com- 
mensurate with the changing mode 
of life created by the scholar and the 
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research man. In the midst of this 
situation, the specialized training 
required by the enduring needs of 
society of properly motivated persons 
must find its way. The questions 
which spring from this complex of 
factors are just the questions that 
define the problems of higher educa- 
tion inademocracy. What is implied 
by the upward extension of the 
general education of high schools into 
the “university” levels? What is 
the meaning of a general education 
leading to psychological fitness? How 
can a general education at the higher 
levels be correlated with that sort of 
vocational and cultural training which 
will most effectively sustain the 
developing social order? What do 
adequate comprehension and under- 
standing—that is, the effective appre- 
ciation of knowledge—require of a 
university program of instruction? 
And in the midst of such functions as 
these with their necessary diversion 
of funds and energy, how shall the 
university proper, in its services to 
the enduring needs of society, protect 
its resources and fulfill its obligations? 
How can this be done in the same 
institution which pretends to serve 
two other demands: universal educa- 
tion in behalf of the persistence of de- 
mocracy, and vocational and cultural 
competence in a complex social order? 


WO answers can be given to this 

last question. Colleges in part, 
but universities, more generally, could 
frankly recognize their double obliga- 
tion and divide as to function, the 
one group recovering the genius of 
the liberal-arts college of an older 
generation but at the new vocational 
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and cultural levels demanded by the 
existing situation, while the othe 
group serves the peculiar genius of the 





pre-professional and the graduate | 


school. In actual fact, the question 
asked here is being answered this way 
but not so much through division as 


through a gradual retreat before the | 


junior college and the general college. 
This retreat takes the form of general 


colleges, special freshman and sopho. | 


more programs, and other devices 
which are a compromise and not an 
aggressive reorganization of methods 
and curriculums designed to meet this 
situation. The second answer would 
require the discovery of a formula by 
which any particular university can 
satisfy both types of demand. Such 
a formula would fully safeguard its 
means of training the right personnel 
for the enduring needs of society, but 
it would also amend some, perhaps 
all, of its processes so as to improve 
its means of providing universal 
education for those who must serve 
the sustaining needs of society. 

Of these two options, the second is 





not only feasible and in line with the | 
spirit of democracy, but it is defensible | 


in terms of sound educational policy. 
Any formula that is devised, however, 
must meet frankly such facts as the 
following. First, the real spirit of 
democratic education at the higher 
levels is better expressed in the land- 
grant universities than in the pri- 
vately endowed universities. Second, 
one of the major needs of society 1s 
scholarship and research. It must be 
frankly recognized, however, that 
this feature of the traditional unt 
versity has been and will continue to 
be subsidized in the land-grant col- 
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GENERAL EDUCATION 


leges by the undergraduate program 
of general education. This situation 
will continue to exist until the com- 
mon people are convinced of the 
priority of scholarship and research 
among their enduring needs, and 
articularly those that are social and 
cultural. Third, any program of gen- 
eral education both of a vocational 
and of a cultural type, if done at the 
university level, should be done under 
the stimulus and excitement of the 
university atmosphere. It is con- 
templated by this assertion that 
general education at the university 
level is not wholly an upward exten- 
sion of the secondary school but 
a university-oriented and _ research- 
favored training. Fourth, it must 
be frankly recognized that universities 
have not adapted themselves to the 
two notable facts stated here, that is, 
the conversion of a faith in universal 
education into concrete reality and 
the creation of new meaning in what 
it requires to be a sustaining member 
of our current social life. 

No one has seriously questioned the 
general excellence of universities in 
the passage they provide to the 
professions. Able students with suffi- 
cient motivation are directed through 
law, medicine, engineering, educa- 
tion, and the graduate school with 
considerable economy and distinction. 
American scholarship can compete 
with the world’s best, and in all the 
professions which serve the enduring 
needs of society our competence and 
leadership are excelled by none. This 
might serve as a testimony to the 
essential correctness of specialized 
programs of training as they now 
exist, and to the organization of pre- 


‘tions of a general education. 
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professional and professional curricu- 
lums and methods of teaching. The 
inadequacies of university programs 
are not to be found at these points. 
They are to be found in the confused 
belief that the passage which leads 
to the satisfaction of the enduring 
needs of society is also the passage 
that leads to the satisfaction of the 
sustaining needs. They are to be 
found in the belief that depart- 
mentalized instruction in specialized 
courses which are often expanded 
doctoral theses can supply the founda- 
They 
are to be found in the belief that 
an educational program which, in its 
origin and in its general intent, 
was oriented toward the professional 
school will serve also the democratic 
ideal of universal education and the 
vocational and cultural competence of 
the participating members of society. 


HE ingredients of a formula for 

general education at the higher 
levels ought, then, to be plain. It 
should take account of an impending 
day when practically all of the adult 
members of society will have had at 
least a high-school education and a 
majority will have had at least two 
years of training at the college level. 
It should take account of the full 
meaning of effective preparation for 
activity in even the common walks 
of life. These walks are no longer 
among the domestic, commercial, 
literary, and agrarian paths of yester- 
day. They are now among inter- 
national relations, complex banking, 
intricate systems of distribution of 
goods, quickened avenues of public 

[Continued on page 348] 








Philosophy and the 
College Curriculum 


By PETER A. CARMICHAEL 


Is the Mother of the Sciences Being Disowned by the Universities? 


T HAS been remarked by President 
Hutchins that a student can go 
through college in the United 
States and receive a degree, without 
having read a single great book. While 
this, if not an exaggeration, is a state- 
ment of lamentable significance, it is 
one which ought not to surprise any- 
one familiar with the recent course of 
educational change. To philosophers, 
so well aware of the meager place held 
by the works of eminent thinkers, and 
accustomed to the inversion of intel- 
lectual goods in the educational pro- 
gram, such an indictment gives no 
disturbance. Others also have taken 
it with no reaction, perhaps because 
they are convinced it is quite true and 
nothing can be done about it, or per- 
haps because—such is the state to 
which some have fallen—they see 
nothing in this to remark about any- 
how. Evidently there is no general 
expectation that a Bachelor of Arts or 
a Bachelor of Science should have 
read a great book, or that colleges 
should see that great books are read 
by those whom they decorate with 
the insignia of the educated. 
If a youth has fair capacity and has 
been taught in childhood to see clearly 
the objects which school puts before 


him, there is a good chance that he 
will have developed both interest and 
the power of critical discrimination 
by the time he reaches college. Nor- 
mally he will then proceed into a 
number of the great fields of knowl- 
edge under his own intellectual incen- 
tive, provided college life does not 
lead him astray by surrounding him 
with tempting distractions. Suppose 
he learned mathematics and history 
while in the schools, by which I mean 
that he grasped certain concepts, such 
as numbers, classes, or forms, and 
their relations, and in history the 
concept of sequence in events. Today 
one must admit (though in other days 
he would not have had to) that if the 
youth did that much in school, it was 
unusual. Let the schools explain that. 
Assuming, however, that we have 
such a pupil, I wish to note a few 
things about his intellectual career in 
college. 

He will probably take courses in 
English, foreign language, the sci 
ences, and history. In English he 
already has proficiency, so far as 
grammar and reading are concerned, 
and he will now be studying English 
literature. He finds himself constantly 
called upon to examine and appraise, 
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PHILOSOPHY 


if he is to understand the personages, 
events, and ideas which pass before 
him. For example, he detects in the 
character of Richard III a certain 
quality of magnificence which invests 
him with a singular charm in spite of 
the fact that he is a monster. What 
will the young mind do with this dis- 
turbing contradiction of values? He 
is without any ground to stand on in 
dealing with it, beyond the predispo- 
sitions he has by birth and breeding, 
which may be a help and may be a 
hindrance. If he makes acquaintance 
with one Uncle Toby and a certain 
Dr. Slop, his perplexities will only 
grow worse, even while his delight 
attains new and undreamed of heights. 
He becomes attached to Thackeray 
or Dickens, perhaps, discovering in 
them a wealth of fidelity to life, of 
amusement, irony, and what seems 
to be wisdom; but as his readings 
continue, he discovers that both are 
the butt of devastating criticism. 
Being an average mind, and receiving 
average instructions, he will find him- 
self at a critical point in his educational 
life. If he were above average or if 
the teachings he receives were pen- 
etrating and wise, he would not come 
toa halt here, perhaps in the skeptical 
conviction that there is no law or 
certainty in the world, but illusion 
and uncertainty only; he would real- 
ze that in order to understand these 
characters, inconsistencies, and fates 
it is necessary for a person to inform 
himself on many things, and that he 
had better digress for a time into 
domains outside of drama and fiction. 
Ifhe saw clearly, or, in default of that, 
ifhe went at his task by trial and 
error, he would in time come to the 
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realization that the happenings of 
these stories were but the natural 
expressions of life and existence; 
hence, that he had better direct his 
inquiries to that larger sphere. His- 
tory and science would then demand 
attention, but especially would the 
more specific grounds of criticism, 
including psychology, aesthetics, epis- 
temology, logic, metaphysics, and the 
theory of value, call for investigation. 
Without these he would lack a crit- 
ical organon and could never be sure 
of himself. Should he, on the other 
hand, make progress in them and put 
them to use in his other studies, the 
events of history, the propositions of 
science, and the characterizations and 
value judgments of literature would 
now appear with new significations. 
Grounds, implications, meanings, and 
evaluations would occupy him when- 
ever a serious problem arose, in place 
of the particularistic concerns which 
otherwise are inevitable but which 
never satisfy the mind. 


HE attainment of this _phil- 

osophic standpoint is really no 
great task for the diligent or gifted 
student. Such a student, however, is 
not a problem to education, though 
education, on account of its misdirec- 
tions and compromises, is sometimes 
a problem to him. The one who is an 
educational problem, who for lack of 
gifts or willingness needs leading and 
prodding, is the one whom a tech- 
nique, both of method and subject, 
can and should assist. This technique, 
in the case of those who are studying 
for a liberal education, will consist of 
the provision of a critically, or phil- 
osophically, conceived program of 
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studies instead of the atomistic medley 
which is typically offered the unwary 
at present, and of which they can take 
their pick, provided they agree to 
isolate themselves in one or two 
branches long enough. Consider a 
different arrangement, and let us 
assume that a student wishes to study 
history, for example, under this ar- 
rangement. Will he be instructed to 
go to the history department and 
submit himself to two or three years 
of exploitation at their hands? Cer- 
tainly not. He will study the events 
of history, which are only a small 
part, and that the overt and generally 
obvious, under their tutelage, but he 
will also study the grounds and prin- 
ciples in virtue of which the events 
happened and are in the broadest 
sense understandable. This means 
for him the study of psychology, an- 
thropology, geography, and perhaps 
economics; the history of science, the 
history of philosophy, theology, ethics, 
epistemology, and value theory. For 
finish or polish he will also study 
the poetry, fiction, and art of several 
nations. None of this can be left to 
his own selection or rejection, as is 
done now. Leaving it to him to 
choose, when he is in no position to 
tell what he must have and when 
furthermore he is frequently inclined 
to follow the easiest way, is practically 
certain to keep him from emerging as 
the educated, cuitivated man he 
might otherwise become. 
Accordingly, it is the professional 
business and obligation of the teacher 
and the college to see that this kind of 
program is installed. But we find it 
nowhere installed. Why not? So far 
as the college is concerned, the reason 
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is no doubt manifold. It extends 
to such agencies as the desire of 
colleges to be popular and _ hence 
not very exacting; the decline of aca. 





demic discrimination as witnessed by | 


the continual displacement of the 
learned and cultural studies by the 
shallow and practical; administrative 
policies conceived with an eye to busi- 
ness more than to education; and the 
consequent subordination of scholar. 
ship and academic values of all kinds, 
While these deplorable conditions 
explain much, they do not explain the 
pedagogue’s own failure to see and 
hold to educational values and stand- 
ards. Just why is it that the history 
professor, the English professor, the 
professor of nearly every sort and 
character, so rarely sees that his 
“majors” ought to be grounded in 
the other studies? There are evident 
two general reasons for this. One isa 
reflection of those reasons which have 
actuated the college in debasing its 
program and work, and it shows itself 
principally in the desire to advance 
my subject, my course, and me; 
advance us, that is to say, by attract- 
ing large numbers, which is done by 
relaxing the requirements. This is 
bad enough—so bad that it should 








not leave unmoved those who are | 


responsive to the monitions of profes- 
sional scruple or moral consciousness. 
But the other reason is still more 
deplorable. It is this: the professor him- 
self only too often lacks the range of 
knowledge necessary for him to under- 
stand that you do not learn literature 
merely by reading poems and stories, 


nor history by reading the cumbrous | 


tales that are offered in its name. He 
has concentrated in some one study, 
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PHILOSOPHY 


which among other things means he 
omitted the grounds and meanings of 
his specialty, just as his pupil does 
now. It also means, without doubt, 
that a large part of his education had 
no effect, for the reason that every 
specialty suffers from the operation in 
it of a law of diminishing returns. 
But most of all, it means that he is 
not a critic and judge, that he lacks 
penetration, discrimination, and the 
sense and knowledge of values. 


HE decline of philosophy in the 

curriculum is greatly to blame for 
this. I do not suggest that the com- 
pulsory study of that subject will 
make every student a judge of life and 
values—those who teach it know too 
well that that is not so. But I suggest 
that without a fair acquaintance, and 
some competence, in such philosoph- 
ical disciplines as logic, epistemology, 
and metaphysics, it need not be 
expected that a college teacher will go 
very far into the grounds, implica- 
tions, and meanings of his subject. 
And unless he does make that jour- 
ney, he is not likely to be the one to 
stimulate others to make it. It is 
dificult to believe that such a man 
realizes what it means to know, or 
that he is much acquainted with the 
sovereign philosophical experience 
familiar to Greek thinkers, namely, 
wonder, a thirst for knowledge, for the 
sake of knowledge alone. 

A recent number of School and 
Society contains illuminating informa- 
tion in this connection. Mr. Wright, 
of the State Teachers’ College at 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, made a 
study of what is taught in some 53 
colleges for teachers in 28 states. Of 
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the 53 colleges, only 16 taught philos- 
ophy in any form, and of these, only 
5 taught the subject which is the 
instrument of all rational understand- 
ing, namely, logic. No other subject 
except farm engineering, whatever 
that may be, was taught in so few 
colleges, and no one in all the number 
taught at these 53 colleges received 
so little time, in terms of semester 
hours, as did logic. The median num- 
ber of semester hours devoted to it 
was 2.4. Social studies had a median 
of 117 hours, natural science 112, 
commerce 48, and industrial art 42, 
to cite just a few. It is interesting to 
note that while only 16 of the colleges 
had a place for any branch of philos- 
ophy, all 53 accommodated chemistry, 
economics, education, English, math- 
ematics, modern languages, natural 
science, political science, psychology, 
and social studies. Also every one of 
them taught the advanced subjects 
of analytical geometry and calculus— 
and 24 even taught the history of 
mathematics. That is fine. But if 
they were going to educate the math- 
ematicians so thoroughly, why did 
only 5 include a course in a subject so 
fundamental to mathematics as logic? 
Only 7 had a place for the history of 
philosophy, whereas 47 had play 
production, 43 the history and appre- 
ciation of music, 33 orchestral or 
choral conducting, 36 typewriting, 35 
shorthand, 24 office practice, 21 sales- 
manship, 16 home mechanics (a mys- 
terious, new contribution to learning 
since I was in college), and 13 made a 
place for automobile mechanics.! 


Wright, William A. E. “Curricular Offerings 
of State Teachers Colleges by Departments and 
Subjects,’ School and Society, XLVIII (August 20, 
1938), pp. 251-52. 
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Doubtless all of these subjects find 
some demand in the schools where the 
graduates expect to teach. But the 
person who feels interested in educa- 
tional values cannot understand the 
displacements and the inversions so 
evident in this array. Which of the 
teachers who go out from these col- 
leges will be equipped to analyze and 
intelligently appraise the works of 
literature and science with which they 
are to deal, unless it is through native 
but unschooled powers of acuity? 


HE decline of philosophy is the 

most keenly felt in the liberal-arts 
college and the university, however. 
Although it is still allowed a place on 
paper in most of them, its real status 
is likely to be the lowest of all the 
humanities, except in the greatest 
institutions. At a recent meeting of 
the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association a commit- 
tee reported, with evident concern, 
that philosophy was still declining 
and its place was in danger. This 
decline is usually attributed to the 
competitive attractions of other sub- 
jects. Science has more appeal because 
it has more concrete and occupational 
use, because it is “progressive,” 
because it is often spectacular, and 
because its prestige is high. To the 
uninitiated, literature and social stud- 
ies seem more real than philosophy; 
more occupational opportunity is 
offered by history, psychology, mathe- 
matics, education, physical training, 
andavariety of otherstudies. But this 
only indicates that the popular study 
is the one that is directly useful or 
financially promising or a bit sensa- 
tional or, as is known, one that is not 
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too hard. Since everybody is aware 
of these grounds of preference, it may 
be observed that if no better brief fo; 
philosophy can be found than a lament 





against them, the funeral might as 
well be had now and an end be put to | 
the divine science of speculation. 
Another explanation is not wanting, 
however. The teacher because of his 
lack of philosophical training fre. 





quently offers to teach subjects either 
partly or mainly philosophical with. | 
out training in philosophy and without | 
knowing that it is philosophy he is 
teaching. The teacher of political | 
theory sometimes does not realize | 
that outside of its legal and his. | 
torical content, “political science” is 
altogether ethics and _ philosophy 
proper. Yet I have known political 
scientists (as they like to be called) 
who seemed quite unaware of this 
These gentlemen, who were very 
sincere, and very innocent also, were 
engaged in teaching philosophy with- 
out knowing that they were and 
without knowing any philosophy ex. 
cept at second and third hand. The 





same surprising condition no doubt 
prevails in sociology, and all the | 
so-called ‘“‘social sciences,” and in 
lesser degree it will also be found | 
in other studies. 

Some of the men in these depart- 
ments realize there are such things 4 | 
logic, methodology, and ethics. Some- 
times they contrive to make a little 
room for them, hoping to give theit 
students more adequate education. 
I have observed certain of thei 
gestures of that kind. One recom 
mended to his pupils a book on logi¢ | 
for everybody, the work of a Scotch | 
sociologist. Another filled the shelf 
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PHILOSOPHY 


of his college library with a certain 
book on “‘the philosophy of life” by 
a preacher, while books in philosophy 
itself went unpurchased. Another 
fancied it worth while to invest 
heavily in a disquisition said to be on 
the subject of what men live by, from 
the hand of a physiologist. The 
students were fed such substitutes in 
the belief that they were the real 
thing, or in the belief that there was 
nothing better. There are some men 
of my acquaintance, for instance in 
biology, who inform the students 
that philosophy is anti-scientific non- 
sense—though I should add _ that 
these worthies give no sign of having 
made the acquaintance of logical 
positivism, nor of symbolic logic nor 
any other logic, nor scientific meth- 
odology, epistemology, nor any philo- 
sophic branch. ‘There are sociologists 
who naively believe, and teach, that 
ethics is only what they call by that 
interloper into English, mores. Among 
mathematicians, physicists, law pro- 
fessors, and linguists, the case stands 
somewhat differently, perhaps because 
of the more rigorous and critical 
character of their subjects. 

The etiology of academic philos- 
ophy’s sickness can be traced in the 
educational malnutrition of college 
teachers. Many went to colleges 
which required or encouraged no 
critical learning or which, if they did 
have it, entrusted it to such inert 
auspices that it had no effect. Now, 
some years later, these anemic 
teachers either give their pupils an 
adulterated brand of what their 
ignorance lets them suppose to be 
Philosophy, or else they turn them 
against it by indoctrinating them with 
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the notion that philosophy is only 
nonsense which has been displaced by 
science. Since these teachers usually 
have a vote on the make-up of 
curriculum, they vote philosophy 
down. In many places, in its meek 
and quietistic rdle, philosophy only 
remains because of tradition or of fear 
that the accrediting associations will 
cause trouble if it is thrown out 
altogether. Since tradition is weak- 
ening very noticeably and since the 
accreditors may in a little while 
include no philosophers, the time may 
not be far distant when philosophy 
will have no friends at court and its 
demise will quickly come about. 


UCH a fate for philosophy would 

be a great discredit to higher edu- 
cation. The continued decay, even if 
death never is reached, is but slightly 
less reflective upon the caliber of the 
college program. Philosophy itself is 
by no means enervated. Only the 
college curriculum and some who 
teach are that, so far as it is concerned. 
In Europe, and among the well edu- 
cated in America, philosophy is a vital 
department of literature and knowl- 
edge. Its reciprocal connections with 
science, which have always been 
extensive, are increasing. Those who 
cannot be content with the unexam- 
ined in literature, science, history, or 
life, who do not rest until they have 
investigated the grounds and mean- 
ings of the objects of their interests, 
are of course philosophers whether 
they go by the name or not. It is a 
pitiable condition that higher educa- 
tion has got into when the ones who 
conduct it are less and less of that 
caliber and when the intellectual 
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discipline par excellence no longer has 
a place of honor. 

Critically reflective students, mount- 
ing above the intellectual standards 
of many curriculums and also of 
some professors, will not let them- 
selves be confined to uncritical special- 
ties. But what about the mass of 
average students not gifted with 
the urge to critical inquiry though 
capable of educational development 
under good teaching? I have often 
seen them, after two or three years of 
hapless trial and error, take up a little 
philosophy. While philosophy some- 
times had little or nothing to interest 
them, again it seemed to be the solu- 
tion to a great many of their problems, 
and in some instances it proved to be 
the goal of long searching. Now it is 
a rather serious matter, educationally 
speaking, when a study answering to 
so many demands and aspirations of 
both mind and spirit as does the study 
of philosophy, should be left for the 
young to stumble into or not find at 
all. If the other academic disciplines 
were spaciously conceived and taught, 
or if, lacking breadth, they were 
strong in critical analysis, we should 
not see the unfortunate result, of 
narrow specialization and poverty of 
interests and understanding, which 
is so familiar now. In either case it 
would follow that connections with 
other branches, not merely those 
immediately adjoining but those un- 
derlying and qualifying the enterprise 
of knowledge itself, and those, at the 
other extreme, which are the con- 
summation of that enterprise, would 
inevitably be discovered. When the 
educational system fails to disclose 
and study these connections, not only 
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the system is at fault but the member 
disciplines are insulated and decadent, 
Furthermore, the system and _ the 
teacher have signally failed in the edu. 
cational function when they do not 
lead the learner into those farther 
realms, by direction and example, but 
leave him to wander blindly and in by 
far the most cases never to arrive 
there at all. 


EACHERS of philosophy who are 
interested in reviving their sub- 
ject in the college curriculum can make 
a good beginning by examining the 
content and standards of certain other 


studies, and making known what they | 


find. They will find the social sciences 
full of distorted philosophic teachings. 


The other sciences, excellent as they 


are in special fields, will be seen to be | 


turning out graduates who are chil- 
dren outside their specialties, and 
needlessly so. Why should these grad- 
uates not be taught the foundations 
and implications of their subject, and 
be saved thereby from the frequent 
criticism that they are not educated? 
The humanities will present less and 
less of the probing, critical sense, or 


the sense of value, and less still of the | 


willingness to take the pains necessary 
to establish a respectable rationale on 
which to rest judgment. In most 
academic departments it will be found 
that an attitude of studied, cavalier 
disinterest, or that a strained tim- 
idity, is the rule where it is a matter 
of turning to other fields for the 








learning which alone can provide the | 


necessary groundwork for thorough 
understanding. 
Let the philosophers point out to 
(Continued on page 348) 
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Teaching Social Studies through 
Documentary Films 


By ARCH A. MERCEY 


The Use of Motion-Picture Films in the Social Sciences 


T 40 ONE who is relatively 
uninitiated in the verbal magic 
of pedagogy the subject ‘‘ The 

Teaching of Social Studies by Docu- 

mentary Films” is a little pontifical 

In the first 

place, I am not a teacher. The 

nearest I can advance toward such a 

claim might be due to participation 

in a “conveyor belt”? course in one 
phase of public administration, and 
in the inauguration as an_ experi- 
mental venture of a course in docu- 
mentary films at the School of Public 

Affairs, American University. 

If I were a teacher, I would be 
much more critical than I feel at 
liberty to be, in commenting upon the 
appalling obtuseness many teachers 
have toward the use of visual aids. 
In a changing society which moves 
with ever accelerated tempo, students 
of all ages can learn the significance 
of life about them through active 
civic participation, and the use of 
visual aids, to a degree they could 
never experience through books alone. 

The social studies offer new and 
exciting frontiers for educational tech- 
niques, the use of many of which 
tequires the teacher to go outside 
the curriculum. Since I am not a 


teacher, any effort in trying to 
pontificate on the values from a formal 
educational viewpoint of certain tech- 
niques might seem presumptuous. 
Moreover, with the definition of 
documentary still unlimited and un- 
clarified, it is doubly presumptuous 
to couple an exposition on teaching 
with one of a film form which has 
even its makers puzzled. But since 
I am familiar with at least two films 
which are indisputably documentary 
and which have value in the teaching 
of some attributes of our complex 
social organization, I should like to 
advert briefly to some of our experi- 
ences with those two films—The Plow 
That Broke the Plains and The River. 

I wish it were possible to say that 
we had in mind a teaching design 
which might be blueprinted and 
analyzed when we started to make 
The Plow. That, unfortunately, is 
not true; we did not sit down and 
say, ‘We are going to use a new or 
dramatic technique in the teaching 
of certain problems in the social 
sciences,” or “We are going to 
dramatize for young America some 
land-use problems which will help 
explain what they are learning, or 
should be learning, in their school 
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books.”” It was not as simple as 
that. And since the classroom educa- 


tional values of these films have 
developed largely as incidental to a 
larger design, I must confess that 
much of my argument will have to be 
considered as hindsight talking or, as 
some one might unkindly observe, 
pure rationalization. I shall explain 
briefly what we are facing and let the 
reader be the judge as to the value of 
what we are doing in teaching social 
studies through documentary films. 


HEN the Resettlement Admin- 

istration was established by 
Executive Order April 30, 1935, it 
was confronted with some definite 
problems in public information. That 
new and independent administrative 
agency had within its jurisdiction 
a number of operations which seemed 
divergent in character and certainly 
offered difficulties for public under- 
standing. Moreover, its public-infor- 
mation officials were faced with the 
doubly difficult task of working with 
word symbols which were both windy 
and obscure. It seemed hard to 
inform the public with any degree 
of success about the correlation of such 
terms as resettlement, rural rebabilita- 
tion, land utilization, and suburban 
resettlement. Faced with these terms 
and the job of informing the public, 
we sought new methods or at least 
streamlined models of old methods 
to serve our purpose. 

Among the activities we employed 
were new approaches in visual and 
auditory techniques: still photog- 
raphy, motion pictures, and radio 
broadcasting. We knew that if we 
used these techniques as they had 
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been used by the Federal govern. 
ment, we should be considered just 
cunt alphabetical agency, and the 
public might well wonder what our 
excuse for existence might be. We 
decided to adapt these techniques into 
a new and more sprightly pattern. 





We investigated government pho- | 
tographic possibilities and found that 
this field had never been properly | 


handled—at least, according to our 
way of thinking. We found that the 
American people did not know what 
America looks like, and so we set 
out to find out via the camera. Under 
the direction of Roy E. Stryker, who 
heads up the photography section of 
the Federal Security Administration 
(successor of the Resettlement Admin- 
istration), we have “‘covered”’ with 
the camera every major problem 
region of the United States. The 
result of the efforts of our cameramen 
has been the collection of one of the 
finest sets of documentary still photo- 
graphs which exist in this country. 
These pictures have been popular in 
the rotogravure and picture-magazine 
fields as well as in newspapers. 
Textbook publishers particularly have 
drawn upon the FS files for illus- 
trative material. They are free to the 
publishers, and many of them make 
use of the material for’ their forth- 
coming textbooks and revisions. The 
names of some of our photographers! 
have now become nationally known as 
the result of their work with the FS. 

With regard to motion-picture 
production we were faced with 4 
problem of a somewhat different 


1Among those who have won national recog- 
nition are: Dorothea Lange, Arthur Rothstein, 
Russell Lee, Carl Mydans, Edwin 
Locke, and Walker Evans. 


Ben Shahn, 
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FILMS IN INSTRUCTION 


nature. We had the choice either of 
stting up our own studios and 
laboratories, or of contracting to 
have our work done on a bid basis. 
The Departments of Agriculture and 
of the Interior each has its own 
studios and laboratories, while the 
FHA, Social Security Board, and 
some of the other agencies have used 
the contract method. 

We did not feel justified in expendi- 
ture of funds necessary to have a 
well-equipped laboratory, nor did we 
think that the best results could be 
obtained through letting invitations 
for bids under the contract method. 
We, therefore, utilized a different 
approach in making pictures. We 
employed an expert to write, direct, 
and produce the film, and he in turn 
hired on a per diem basis cameramen 
and technicians. Since we used film 
people only when actually working, 
we believed that in the long run, we 
would do a better job at a compar- 
ably cheaper price than we other- 
wise might have under either of the 
other methods of production. 

Pare Lorentz, then movie critic 
for Town and Country, Judge, and 
McCall’s Magazine, was the man 
employed to make a picture. Mr. 
Lorentz, a native of West Virginia, 
has a strong love for the land and 
the people of America. He feels that 
in the cinema sense we have not 
utilized the exciting possibilities which 
lie before us in our own country. 
He had been telling friends of his— 
directors, writers, and producers in 
Hollywood—that they had boundless 
material in their own country, but 
most of his pleas fell on deaf ears. 
So he turned what has been virtually 
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a one-man crusade to film America 
first toward actually doing a film on 
America—and the result was The 
Plow That Broke the Plains. 

Many of the motion-picture people 
did not realize the social and economic 
implications of the great drought of 
1930, or of succeeding droughts of 
1934 and 1936. To bring to the 
screen in an entertaining and dramatic 
form some of the import of the great 
drought and its effects was a main 
objective of Lorentz. He described 
his aims in an article he wrote for 
one of his magazines in 1936, right 
after the film was released. He said: 


We had two prime objectives in making 
the picture: one, to show audiences a 
specific and exciting section of the 
country; the other, to portray the events 
which led up to one of the major 
catastrophes in American history—to 
show, in other words, the great drought 
which is now going into its sixth year.? 


The film was released in May, 1936, 
and soon thereafter ensued the greatest 
drought in our history. By using the 
experience of the past we were able to 
dramatize on the screen what was 
happening in the dust-storm areas, in 
the regions where devastating heat 
and ruined crops were found. 

In dramatic form the motion picture 
showed the causes, the historical 
consequences of land-use practices of 
the past, and some of the present-day 
eftorts being made to combat the 
maladjustments of reckless years gone 
by. At the end of the dramatic 
section of the film we had a three- 
minute epilogue which showed in 
forthright and not very dramatic 
form what the government is trying 


2McCall’s Magazine, July, 1936. 
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to do in the Great Plains. This 
epilogue might be called “educa- 


tional,” but for the general public it 
was a decided letdown after the 
drama of music, sound, and photog- 
raphy. We curtailed that epilogue 
when we reissued the film since the 
information therein was obsolete. We 
feel that more is accomplished in 
long-range education through present- 
ing the problem simply and dramatic- 
ally and letting schools supplement 
the presentation with an account of 
what is being done.’ 

I should like to mention a brief 
incident which seems to indicate that 
the film has some value as a teaching 
aid. When The Plow was playing 
on Broadway in the summer of 1936, 
one of the movie-staff members 
dropped into the theater to notice 
audience reaction. In front of him 
sat a couple of battle-scarred veterans 
of the Broadway pavements. When 
the film was over one of these ladies 
of leisure said: “Maybe they shouldn’t 
have plowed them plains.” 

We received acclaim from various 
types of audiences, publications, and 
organizations for The Plow. For 
example, we booked the subject at 
Vassar and at Minsky’s on the same 
day, which seems to set some sort of 
record for wide range of appeal. We 
have also done very well on such 
diverse groups as the prison circuit, 
Progressive Education workshops, and 
experimental groups. 

Our new film, The River, encom- 
passes a wider scope of material and 
may be expected to have greater 


3To assist educators in the use of the film we 
have prepared a study guide, which is available 
without cost to teachers who use the film either 
in courses or as supplemental material. 
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value as an educational medium than 
did The Plow. In it are lessons 
in soil conservation, forestry, land 
use, economics, flood control, power, 
regional planning, and disaster relief, 
We hope that The River will give , 
broad design to some of the efforts 
being made by the government in 
combating the disastrous effects of 
floods, deforestation, soil erosion, and 
the misuse of land. It is particularly 
timely for public presentation of some 
national problems which are being 
tackled on a regional scale by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


EACHERS of the social sciences 


are particularly fortunate in 
having available film sources in the 
documentary field, both through the. 
atrical and non-theatrical channels. 
The word documentary, which has 
never quite been defined, covers a 
multitude of films which are being 
shown now. Hollywood has not yet 
found its métier in the short-subject 
documentary production. In com- 


menting on the rdéle of the Hollywood | 


film in our contemporary culture the 


National Resources Committee in its 


report said: 


The final product—the work of an 
enormous number of unseen _ persons, 
plus the visible and audible actors—at 








least provides its vast public with the | 


“flight from reality.” 
some imaginative stimulus of which we 
have heard so much. Some realizations 
also conveyed of the world’s variety, in 
character and natural setting. 

One thing that the commercial cinema 
has almost never done is to experiment 
in the realm of ideas. The path estab- 
lished as successful is the one the industry 
seeks to follow. 


It is perhaps better that | 


It provides also | 
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FILMS IN INSTRUCTION 


the major emphasis in film-making should 
continue to be the purveying of entertain- 
ment, rather than that a conscious effort 
should be made to mold public opinion. 
Nevertheless, experiment with ideas and 
concepts is possible, and might be 
fnancially successful.‘ 

Much that might be of interest and 
importance to the social sciences can 
be found in productions of foreign 
governments and producers. The 
British have produced a series of 
flms under the General Post Office 
with John Grierson as the leader of 
the documentary movement. Many 
flms on housing, industrial problems, 
andsocial problems, have been handled 
with interest and enlightenment. 

The Germans have produced a 
number of noteworthy films. Scien- 
tific films are still being turned out in 
Germany, but there are two pictures 
of profound importance which should 
be cited here: Triumph of the Will and 
The Olympics, both made by Leni 
Reifenstahl, are examples of excellent 
documentary technique. The Tri- 
umph portrays the events at the 
Nazi party festival at Nuremburg 
in 1935; the newer film is a long 
documentary of the Olympic games. 
The documentary prize in the 1937 
Venice International Exposition of 
Cinematographic Art was won by the 
German film Mannesmann, a film on 
the operations of a great steel works. 

American industry is awakening to 
the significance of films in carrying 
its message to the millions of movie- 
goers. Industry is often showing the 
way for Hollywood in dramatizing 
the complexities of modern life. Men 


_ ‘The Problems of a Changing Population. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1938. 
Ps 245, 
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Make Steel, the new United States 
Steel picture made in technicolor, 
is indicative of this trend. These 
“industrials” have too often been 
foisted on schools in the guise of 
educational pictures. This type of 
film can be shown to schools if the 
class, as well as the teacher, is 
sufficiently discriminating. Millions 
of young people think in movie 
terms and will often be persuaded by 
the screen; hence the teacher must 
show exceptional discretion in his 
use of industrial films. 

Unfortunately, we do not have in 
America a general magazine devoted 
to the best interests, or to the more 
intelligent interests and significance 
of the film. Since we do not have a 
conclusive evaluating organ, a strong 
responsibility rests on the teacher 
who uses films in his classes. The 
industrial film, particularly some of 
the newer ones, can have definite 
contributions to make to social studies. 
The contributions, in the main, are 
found in dramatic portrayals of the 
complex world in which we live. An 
incidental contribution is found in 
their contrast to the educational 
films, many of which have been 
inferior in years gone by. This con- 
trast may stimulate the production of 
better educational pictures. 

Moreover, some of the industrials 
are superior to some of the Hollywood 
short subjects. I would rather see an 
exciting short subject on a_tech- 
nological problem than have to sit 
through a screen session glorifying 
the “‘hillbillies” from Brooklyn, some 
third-rate radio personality, or an 
antiquated vaudeville “ham.”’ 

Many problems remain between the 
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teacher and his greatest realization of 
the possibilities of the motion picture 
for the social sciences: the scarcity of 
film materials for proper classroom 
use, the lack of a proper educational 
distribution setup, the problem of 
proper evaluation of present mate- 
rials, the lack of adequate projection 
equipment, and the production by 
schools of their own films. If teachers 
can emancipate their students from 
the idea that they have to make boy- 
meets-girl films in the best Gable- 
Crawford manner, we might expect 
some worth-while stuff to be made by 
the students themselves. We are 
told that the present generation of 
students is considerably more serious 
than those of a decade ago, but what 
student movies I have seen would 


Films in the Learning of 
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certainly not indicate that they have 





turned their thoughts to serious movie 
production. Motion pictures can play 
the rdle of projected field trips. By 
bringing pictures to the classroom 
from the outside world, the teacher js 
taking his class on a field trip to every 
corner of the earth and the teacher 
can in fact dramatize problems of the 
social sciences in his own area through 
the use of the camera. Problems of 
housing, public administration, con. 
servation, politics, and economics can 
be shown dramatically through the 
camera eye. Problems which are too 
often academic can become realities 
when pupils have to work with the 
subject-matter. This is particularly | 
true of municipal administration, con. | 
servation, housing, and government. | 

[Vol. X, No. 6 | 





Foreign Languages | 


By W. S. HENDRIX 


Services to Be Gained from Motion Pictures in Teaching 
Foreign Languages 


ITTLE has been done in the 
utilization of moving pictures 
in the teaching of foreign 
languages, but the moving-picture 
industry in this country has made our 
students so familiar with films for 
entertainment that the adaptation of 
their use to another field would be 
simple. In the small number of films 
which we have used this past year in 


the Department of Romance Lan. 
guages at Ohio State University, it 
has been obvious that students quickly 
and easily get information about 
languages and peoples through the 
medium of the speaking film. 
Furthermore, during several visits 
to Mexico in the last few years, I have 
watched audiences of natives whose 
language is Spanish listening to films | 
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made in Hollywood. These pictures 
have running comments in Spanish, 
but these subtitles are inadequate 
and sometimes inaccurate. I watched 
the Mexicans listening intently to the 
English and sometimes pronouncing 
the English words. The population 
of Mexico City and other Mexican 
urban areas where American films are 
available are rapidly learning Eng- 
lish, and unquestionably one of the 
sources for their knowledge of the 
pronunciation is the American talking 
picture. 

It is to be hoped that one of 
the foundations will underwrite and 
investigate the ability of foreigners 
to learn English through the use of 
the films. An ideal experiment could 
be made in Mexico by taking groups 
of Mexicans who do not know English 
and seeing what they could learn from 
the American movies under controlled 
conditions. It probably would be 
best to have three or four groups of 
different stages of literacy in Spanish. 
The only cost involved would be the 
expenses of the man on the scene. 
It would be worth a great deal to us 
in the foreign- language field to know 
just what contribution to the learning 
of a foreign language the films can 
make. 

The foreign-language films avail- 
able to us today were made to 
entertain. They do this admirably 
and artistically. The average film 
in a foreign language relies largely on 
the old silent-film technique, and uses 
a minimum amount of spoken lan- 
guage. Frequently, the language is 
spoken in such a fashion as not to be 
easily understandable to the audience 
and to be particularly difficult for the 
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student of foreign languages. This is 
no adverse criticism of the artistic 
production or the foreign-language 
film, but it is an objection when the 
film is used for the purpose of learning 
foreign languages. Frequently also 
the language which is spoken in a 
considerable part of the film is under 
such emotional stress that it is not 
typical speech. Moreover, it is often 
accompanied by sounds which make 
it difficult for the student to under- 
stand what the principal speaker is 
saying. In other words, the foreign 
film prepared for the country in 
which the language is spoken is not 
as suitable as it might be for the 
purpose of teaching certain aspects 
of the foreign language. 

There is another serious deficiency 
in the foreign films from the point of 
view of the language student of the 
foreign country. In nearly every 
case the film depicts a restricted area 
or activity in connection with the 
plot or life of the individuals on the 
screen. All the customs and man- 
ners, costumes, landscapes, activities, 
and other details of the picture are 
properly subordinate to the point 
which the director is trying to make 
with his screen play; but this very 
fact often distorts the average life of 
the people and scenes portrayed. 
What is needed for our purposes in 
the foreign film is a careful presenta- 
tion of the average every-day life, 
customs, and manners of the country 
whose language and civilization we 
are studying. While it is helpful and 
interesting to have pictures showing 
beautiful landscapes and magnificent 
architecture, we would like to have, 
for example, a series of films showing 
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education from the elementary grades 
through the universities. One film 
should be devoted to a rural school, 
showing the costumes of the children 
as they arrive at school, the school- 
house itself, and the classrooms with 
the teaching of certain representative 
subjects of the curriculum. Another 
film should present corresponding 
aspects of the city school. If this 
were well done, our students of 
French, for instance, would have an 
accurate idea of how the French 
children are taught both in the 
country and in the city. The next 
films should show typical lycées some- 
what after the manner of the pictures 
of the elementary schools, and so on, 
clear through the system to the 
Sorbonne at Paris. When these pic- 
tures are shown to a group of students 
of French, which means students of 
French life and civilization, they 
would have a much more adequate 
and accurate conception of what 
these phases of French life are than is 
possible by any other means except 
going to France and making a study 
of these conditions there. 

To continue using French and 
France as an illustration, too much 
emphasis in our textbooks and in 
general in the teaching of French has 
been laid on urban life. Films depict- 
ing rural or small-town conditions 
would be very helpful in our under- 
standing of French society, politics, 
and economics, as well as French 
literature and art. A film of typical 
French rural life, and that would of 
course be true of the rural life of 
Europe in general, would make us 
realize that our own economic con- 
ditions are not as bad as some 
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politicians wish to have us believe, 
It would be difficult for a Frenchman 


to choose the subjects which would | 


be of most value to us in typical 
French life because the obvious and 
commonplace which he would not 
portray are precisely the things which 
we need to give an accurate picture 
of French life to our students. 





The so-called educational films of | 


this country and foreign countries 
usually are designed, and_ properly 


so, to show certain techniques, for | 


example, or to illustrate ways of teach- 
ing. They do not, as a rule, portray 
the common, everyday way things 
are done. 

A series of speaking films on the 
following subjects, still using France 
as an illustration, would be of great 
help in foreign- language instruction; 
a series of films on education in 
general with specific attention to the 
teaching of languages foreign to 
French students, particularly Eng- 
lish; a series on the rural life of 
France including different parts of 
France showing costumes, typical 
songs, dances, and in general different 
types of recreation; a series depicting 
the agricultural resources of France, 
including a detailed film on the 
production of champagne and other 
wines, on the harvesting of wheat, 
potatoes, and olives and olive oil, 
and the other important agricul- 
tural resources of France; another 
series depicting the mineral resources; 
another series on what might be 





termed important historical places of | 


France, meaning by this, those sites 
where important historical events 
took place; a series on art; another 
series on architecture; and finally, a 
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FILMS IN INSTRUCTION 


series of what might be termed the 
icturesque landscapes of France. 
We should like to have these types 
of film for all the countries whose 
languages, Customs, and civilizations 


Bir 


are being taught by the departments 
of foreign modern languages in this 
country. With them we could give a 
much more adequate and interesting 
picture of the foreign countries. 

[Vol. X, No. 6] 


The Use of Visual Materials 
in Zoology 


By JOHN W. PRICE 


The Aids Gained from Motion-Picture Films in 
Understanding Zoélogical Phenomena 


OW to present living things, 
H and to show students the true 

nature of them is the task 
of the teachers of zodlogy. Their 
aim is to present to students animals 
as they really are, without distortion, 
without refurbishment. Life is good 
enough as it is. To understand even 
the apparently simplest living process 
is a challenge to the best of minds. 
It need not be dramatized or exag- 
gerated or clothed in sentimental sop 
to hold the interest. Indulgence in 
superlative expletives over things in 
nature need only be resorted to by the 
instructor who must find a substitute 
for straightforward observation and 
description, or to make a futile appeal 
to unimaginative, dull-minded stu- 
dents whose backgrounds are poor 
indeed. If the objectives of teaching 
center around some great zodlogical 
principle vital to the understanding 
of animal life, if the presentation be 
simple and direct, if the living animal 


be studied in the actual conditions in 
which it is found, the students will 
inevitably respond to the challenge 
that faces them. 

All this does not mean that we 
should not use modern devices and 
techniques in our presentations. In 
so far as special equipment and 
methods lead toward the goal, they 
should be used. The utility of any 
device always and continuously should 
be judged by the way it helps toward 
the understanding of living things. 

Visual aids hold first place without 
a doubt in the ever expanding list of 
modern devices for studying and teach- 
ing zodlogy. Field glasses, the hand 
telescope, the compound microscope, 
the binocular dissecting microscope, 
and more recently the ultra-micro- 
scope, the centrifuge microscope, the 
fluoroscope, and the X-ray machine— 
aid the zodlogist, and in many 
instances have been developed and 


improved by him. All the devices 
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just mentioned are primarily useful 
to the individual student or research 
worker. They all serve their own 
particular purposes, and all of them 
are used in direct observation of 
animals or their tissues. The rdle 
they have taken in the past and the 
part they are playing at present as 
tools in the study of animal life are 
not to be minimized. The micro- 
scope with all of its modifications 
is an instrument essential to the study 
of the minute structures and processes 
of living tissues, on the part of 
individual students. 

The special use of photography and 
its products, the lantern slide and the 
movie film, comes to our aid where 
numbers of students are concerned. 
To supply each student in large 
classes with satisfactory microscopes 
requires a large outlay of money. 
If this is impossible, much of the 
work ordinarily presented through 
the microscope might conceivably be 
given by way of lantern slides and 
films. This is not desirable except in 
extreme circumstances. Such a prac- 
tice, I am sure, would leave the 
class members feeling that they really 
were never getting to see the real 
thing. Images on the screen are still 
images, artificial at best. No device 
yet invented can wholly take the 
place of firsthand direct observation 
of animals themselves, their make-up 
and processes. 

Equip our laboratories with micro- 
scopes, surround the students with 
living specimens, supply each of them 
with modern tools and devices as we 
may, there are still needs to be met. 
Classroom conditions impose limita- 
tions of time and space which scarcely 
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can be overcome. Individual effort 
must be co-ordinated with that of the 
group. Herein lies the special func. 
tion of lantern slides and films in our 
teaching program. A _lantern-slide 
image thrown on a screen before a 
class will center attention on the 
object of study. Following a brief 
period of study of this same material 
under the student’s microscope, the 
image gives the detailed structure 
greatly enlarged, sharply in focus, 
and serves to direct attention to 
features some students may not have 
seen on their own material. The 
instructor thus is assured of a uniform 
satisfactory mental image in the 
minds of the students. 


N THE teaching of zodlogy, films 

can do three things probably better 
than any other device available to us. 
First, they portray movement. All 
are familiar with the slow-motion 
pictures of men jumping, horses 
running, or birds flying, in which 


individual movements are seen that | 


otherwise escape our vision. At the 
other extreme, movements so slow 








or so feeble that we do not see them 
may show up in a film. 
there have been filmed the extremely 
minute and slow waves that pass over 
a living sea-urchin egg at the time 
that the sperm enters during fertiliza- 
tion. Magnified thousands of times 
on the screen, these waves seem 
marked and even violent. Picked 
up by the camera, they have made us 
revise our concept of the fertilization | 
process. 

The conventional method of teach- 
ing mitosis, the process of indirect 
cell division, is to study each step | 
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typically on preserved slide material, 
each stage static and distinct from 
others. Word pictures attempt to 
fill in the gaps, and the student is 
told to piece this all together. Now 
we have a film on mitosis, which in 
some ways is remarkable. First, it 
portrays a monkey’s egg, a micro- 
scopic ovum, undergoing this process. 
Dr. Carl Hartmann has succeeded in 
photographing the actually living 
chromosomes in the living cells, and 
by taking single exposures at inter- 
vals and then projecting the film at 
the regular speed, the whole process 
of cell division takes place before 
oureyes. The shiftings, movements, 
jigglings, and migrations of chromo- 
somes; the stretching, pulling apart, 
and rounding up of the cells them- 
selves are clearly shown. The hands 
of a clock up in one corner of the 
image revolve at a great rate, and 
we see the whole process of early 
embryonic development that takes 
place over a several-day period tran- 
spire before us in a space of a few 
minutes. In no other way can the 
continuity of such a process be seen 
with such striking clearness. In this 
instance, the movie film ranks supreme. 

Suppose during the winter we are 
teaching a class about insects; mos- 
quitos, honey bees, and butterflies 
should be studied, but they are out of 
season. How can we show the mos- 
quito breeding in water, the honey 
bee in all its complicated behavior, the 
butterfly coming from its cocoon? 
We might see these things at first 
hand in the summertime on field 
trips. Again, films come to our 
rescue. The life span of these small 
creatures, requiring weeks to observe 
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and even followed the whole year 
through, is flashed before our stu- 
dents’ eyes within the course of a few 
minutes. The whole life time is seen 
as a unit. If well presented, it is 
photographed among natural sur- 
roundings. For a time the student 
has actually lived the experience of 
seeing these things. Limitations of 
time and season have been overcome, 
and in most cases the observations 
made have been more accurate than 
the average student would be able 
to make for himself in the field. In 
addition, then, to the portrayal of 
movement, we must give to films the 
second function of aiding in a superior 
way the teaching of time-sequence 
and continuity in life-history studies. 

To show some films is like putting 
seven-league boots on our students; 
distance means nothing. There are 
now available films that, for the 
asking, whisk our students to the 
West Indies to see tuna and shark 
fishing; to Cape Cod, where we get 
the full experience of cod-fishing—all 
but the smells; or to the southern 
Alaskan coast and up the Columbia 
River, where amid charming scenery 
the salmon run is pictured at its height. 
Equally desirable films present the 
lives of many kinds of animals in their 
native habitats. Films on oysters, 
amphibia, reptiles, birds, mammals, 
and insects are available now, and the 
list is growing rapidly. How better 
can the distribution and ecology of an 
animal be presented in a classroom 
than by a well-composed film of that 
animal in its own habitat? To be 
sure, these are like taking field trips 
by proxy, but our students cannot be 
world travelers. [Vol. X, No. 6] 
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Specifications for an Ideal Teacher 


By DAVIDA McCASLIN 


A Letter to the President and the Dean 


HE time has come to make 
appointments for next year. 
You are as anxious as I am to 


make sure that the new man in the 
department of English is the man 
who can help us to build the college of 
our ambition. He must be sought for 
with devotion not only among the 
applicants who flock like pathetic 
buzzards around every college opening, 
but we must be listening for news of 
him wherever we go in these next few 
months. Somewhere he is working 
out his ideals, perhaps anxious to be 
among those whose purposes in the 
teaching of English are friendly to 
his. He knows as we do that though 
an effective department may have a 
diversity of method, there can be no 
vital work without a common ideal. 

Teachers do not too often have an 
opportunity to talk more than frag- 
mentarily with their administrators. 
Therefore I shall not ask your respec- 
tive secretaries for appointments with 
you. I am glad of the chance to think 
connectedly on paper. We teachers 
of English like the printed page for 
solace and our hands over a type- 
writer for relief, just as some people 
play the piano for clarification. 

One of you has devoted a great part 
of his life to the subject of zodlogy, 
and the other to the field of econom- 


ics—a fact of which as administrators 
you are both aware, too frequently, | 
feel sure. Neither of you has the 
arrogance of little minds. And in this 
case you are dealing with a depart- 
ment young enough to be somewhat 
misunderstood and somewhat con- 
fused about its aims. So I believe 
that you will welcome the paragraphs 
that follow; for in them I will try to 
set down what we may hope for ina 
man to teach English. In doing so, I 
dare say, I shall also set down a sort 
of creed for teachers of English in an 
undergraduate college of a living 
sort—in a college which is committed 
to the humanizing of knowledge. 
The teacher of English must look 


on teaching as one of the most reward- 


ing of the sciences and as one of the | 
most subtly fascinating of the arts. | 


He cannot be a scholar, hatched more 
or less recently, who considers teach- 
ing an annoying hindrance to “his 
own work”’ of adding this and that to 
the sum of human knowledge. With- 
out an operating knowledge of educa- 
tional psychology, the erudition of his 
thesis will profit him little in what we 
hope to see done. He will follow his 
professional journals with keenness, 
and not exclusively those which deal 


with the minutiae of formal academic | 


He will know that in 


research. 
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AN IDEAL TEACHER 


teaching methods he will have to be 
constantly experimental, that there is 
no best and final way. 

He will be one who thinks a great 
deal more about what he wants to 
accomplish than how he is going to 
doit. All those deep parts of his mind 
where his best thinking is done will be 
occupied with that problem. New 
notions about it will be constantly 
coming to his consciousness. 

So he will come to realize sooner or 
later that the accumulation of literary 
information, by his students, is a 
by-product of his task, though not an 
unimportant one; that even instilling 
a knowledge of or delight in literary 
aesthetics, valuable in a high way, of 
course, is not the peak of his accom- 
plishment. “Appreciation” has come 
to be a tawdry word. 


LINE in one of the poems at 

the Harvard Tercentenary, ““Oh, 
that our living literature were sus- 
tenance not archaeology,” suggests a 
vital doctrine for teachers of English. 
A teacher may count himself to have 
apprehended to some degree when he 
thinks he can detect in his students a 
tendency to use what they read in 
observing the world they live in, in 
reorganizing their ideas in dealing 
with personal anxieties and problems, 
in building up a turn of mind that 
may be able to meet the stresses of 
later years. He will rejoice to see in his 
students a growing sense of life—the 
breadth of richness of its delights, 
the multiplicity of its responsibilities, 
the rewards of its passions and of its 
sufferings. Christopher Morley once 
remarked that impossible as it is for 
any college to teach you anything 
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about literature, “it can make you 
sensitive in those regions of the mind 
that are likely to bear the full impact 
of literature later on.” 

It will come about, therefore, that a 
college student will need to learn what 
he has been learning since his first day 
of school: to read. He must acquire 
an ability to perceive essential mean- 
ings in the lines and between. He 
must develop a sensitiveness to emo- 
tional tones and overtones. He must 
learn the joy of active reading; of 
thinking about what he reads and 
relating it to what he sees in life and 
in other books; of following suggested 
lines of thought under his own power. 
He may even come into the pleasures 
of analysis. I took occasion not long 
ago to copy a passage from an article 
in the Atlantic by ,F. E. Andrews. 
I think you will like it: 

In the humanities, our concern is not 
facts so much as spirit, less deeds than 
ideas. History is not a schedule of events, 
but a way of life and what came of it. 
Literature is not a series of biographies of 
famous authors with notes on their pub- 
lished works; it is baptism by immersion 
into the world of creative thought. A new 
language is not . . . an accomplishment 
but the opening, a key to a new culture." 


It is in this sense that our new man 
will desire above everything to be 
practical in teaching literature. He 
will work with all that is in him to 
devise means to these ends. 

These lofty purposes will not exclude 
his feeling of responsibility for the 
teaching of writing. He will not scorn 
the course in composition as unworthy 
of his talent and his scholarship. He 
will know, of course, that no one is 

1“ Extra Ribsin Pigs,” CLVII (June, 1936), p. 685. 
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qualified to enter the world as an 
educated person who cannot write 
and speak acceptably; moreover, that 
the higher a man or woman rises in 
his community, in his profession, the 
more he will be called upon to write 
and speak. Thus he will work to pre- 
pare his students for that phase of 
their lives as educated persons. For 
those who wish to enter fields directly 
connected with writing he will have a 
peculiar responsibility. 

The teaching of college composi- 
tion is growing up; there is more 
to do than to establish habits of 
correctness in speaking and writing. 
The man we want realizes that, for he 
knows how far short correctness may 
fall of effectiveness, though he will be 
a stickler for correctness at that, 
nobody more so or maybe so much so, 
though without primness of pedantry. 
After all, correctness is only one 
means of the effectiveness that every 
writer or speaker needs, whether he is 
merely an obliging and responsibility- 
taking amateur or a person whose 
success with words makes his living. 
The study of effectiveness involves 
much of psychology and all of rhet- 
oric. And rhetoric, according to 
Quintilian, was it not, is concerned 
not only with all its own complicated 
technique, but with all of life and per- 
sonality and all of knowledge. Aris- 
totle said it, too, when he stipulated 
good character, good will, and good 
sense as the means of “ethical proof.” 

No, the class in composition taught 
by the man we are looking for will not 
be too elementary to interest him. It 
will take everything he has of knowl- 
edge and of skill. The most important 
thing about writing is to have some- 
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thing to say; how to say it comes 
second and may be relatively simple, 
Thus his class may logically be much 
occupied with content and with read- 
ing, not exclusively with tinkering 


sentences and juggling words—may, | 


indeed, be concerned with any subject 
of human interest. It may also center 
on all the details of literary technique, 
and the more it can accomplish in 
that direction the better. In short, he 
will have to work endlessly with his 


students on what to say and how to | 


say it, a sufficiently large order for 
anybody’s ability. I need say nothing 
about method. Any method which 
accomplishes these ends is a good one. 


OLLEGES are dreaming nowa- 
days of an ideal course in which 
departmental lines are broken down 
completely, in which the stream of 
knowledge is presented flowing wide 
and undivided, the grandeur of its 
unity revealed. 
One of you said as much in 
a relaxed moment not long ago. 
“Wouldn’t it be grand,” you said, “if 
we could find a man who knew lit- 
erature, the sciences, the arts, philos- 
ophy, history; knew the world, and 
men and women; and could turn him 
loose on the range, all fences down?” 
Yes, it would be grand—a professor 
of things in general like Teufels- 
dréckh. May I make a pointed sug- 


gestion? When you find that man | 


put him in the department of English. 
That is where he belongs, dogmatic 
though that remark sounds. Oh, | 
know well enough that every depart- 
ment needs such men and women; 4 
great teacher in any field is a syn 
thesizer, a correlator. If we had plenty 
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AN IDEAL TEACHER 


of them, there need be no more talk 
about breaking down departmental 
lines; there would no longer be any. 

A teacher of literature does not 
want some one to come in regularly 
or often from another department to 
do his correlating for him. If he can- 
not do it for himself, he cannot teach 
literature. For literature is the syn- 
thesis of all knowledge, of all thinking, 
of all experience. In teaching it, one 
must teach philosophy, politics, relig- 
jon, science. How otherwise can he 
deal with Plato, with Emerson, with 
the King James Bible, with Bacon? 
Students cannot study Ofhe/llo or the 
Dramatic Monologues or Proust with- 
out getting into psychology; nor 
Dante and Dostoevski separated from 
medieval Florence and _nineteenth- 
century Russia; nor Tolstoy and More 
leaving out sociology. They will see 
cathedrals, paintings, the seven seas, 
icebergs, birds, and insects, and hear 
music. They must if they read Henry 
Adams, Rolland, Melville, Thoreau, 
and Pater. 

We must never overlook the “true 
téle of books in the process of human 
growth.”” Literature, it must never be 
forgotten, is experience. It takes one 
out of his limits of circumstance, 
from his narrow group of acquaint- 
ances, from his provincialism, from 
his lack of perceptiveness into widen- 
ing circles of life. The poets teach 
him beauty and meditation. The 
novelists and the playwrights intro- 
duce many places and many persons. 
The mystics break the circle of 
mortality. All this makes a teacher 
of English very humble. His only 
limit is his personal equipment. He 
knows better than any other how far 
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short he falls, but for all that he must 
hold to this ideal. No lower one is 
possible; a narrow teacher is a more 
barren failure in literature than in 
any other department. 

Do not be careless enough (if I may 
be so bold) to think that the “lit- 
erary”’ study of a book has only to do 
with aesthetics and technique. Study- 
ing literature primarily means reading 
a book for what it has to say. 


HEREFORE, having collected 

several persons whose scholarship 
is adequate, let us choose one with a 
general education—in all the mean- 
ings that overworked term has accu- 
mulated. It would be better if his 
college course and even his graduate 
work were not too heavily weighted 
with literary studies so that he goes 
to a course of lectures on Santayana’s 
philosophy, with little or no reference 
to his poetry, not conscientiously but 
with spontaneous appetite. Let him 
be one who, reading about contem- 
porary Germany and its affairs, does 
not give all his time to the plight of 
writers there, but digs into the eco- 
nomics of the situation or into the 
anthropology of the Nordic myth; 
and does it all without thinking how 
he can “‘use” it. Evidently, he will 
need to have ingenuity in correlating. 
There is nothing that can happen to a 
human being, externally or internally, 
that may not bob up conveniently in 
a discussion of literature. You never 
can tell what is going to “saunter into 
your mind obligingly” at the right 
moment to make what is being read 
pertinent. So he must get around the 
world and look at people and read 
books with a nimble eye and mind. 
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The more he knows of the other fine 
arts the better; and, what is more 
important, the more delight he takes 
in them the richer will be his teaching. 
This delight must be genuine, take 
notice; he will not be successful if his 
enthusiasm is merely professional and 
factitious. He will go to concerts and 
plays and galleries because of a per- 
sonal urge, not because he is trying to 
be “cultured” or appear so. 

It would be nice if he had some 
skill in one of the arts; playing the 
saxophone, refinishing furniture, or 
breeding single peonies would mean a 
good deal. A serious interest in play- 
ing in an orchestra would enrich his 
teaching in many ways. Certainly, 
he should be able to write and speak 
effectively himself and enjoy doing so; 
one who cannot practice an art is 
obviously handicapped in teaching it. 
There is a ridiculous anomaly in 
textbooks :on writing produced by 
dull and ineffective writers. There- 
fore, he should be able to turn his 
hand to various writing jobs, even 
though he be no professional writer. 
He may have aptitude and willing- 
ness to be a capable adviser to the 
college paper. Perhaps he may write 
occasionally for publication or for his 
own pleasure, a play in the back of 
his desk and a novel in his mind. 

One skill he certainly will need: the 
ability (and the voice) to read aloud 
well enough to make students see in a 
piece of writing what they could not 
see before. He will be happy when 
they say, ““Why, I read that, care- 
fully, but I didn’t begin to get as 
much out of it as I did in class.”’ For 
he will know that he has done that 
best thing a teacher can do, helped a 
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student to see for himself. It sounds 
simple like all great achievements, go 
simple that the unenlightened will be 
scornful of his skill. 


E WILL have, of course, an 

omniverous and voracious appe- 
tite for books. He knows instinctively 
that the sine gua non of his work is his 
personal growth as a reader. He will 
read widely, all over the world, 
through all time, in many fields—the 
good and sometimes the bad and the | 
indifferent. He will neglect some of | 
the formal phases of his work if need 
be to read. He will be a reader by 
nature and by inclination, not one who | 
conscientiously “keeps up”’; he would 
rather read than do anything else in 
the world if he had to choose a single 
pleasure. He reads to save his soul. 

It will be better if he is not a | 
first-generation reader, but has been 
brought up in a home by reading 
parents and grandparents, with real 
books to sit on to make a highchair. I 
suppose it takes several generations 
to get a “general education.” 

Let us find a man who is human. | 
He had better be married or planning 
to be or anxious to be! He ought to be 
a gardener or a golfer or an enthusiast 
about pouter pigeons or Schnauzers. 
He will get excited about politics and 
baseball and Parmachene Belles. His 
home ought to look like the home of 
people of taste, albeit on a slim 
salary; the home of one who has 
mastered the art of living sufficiently | 
to have decided what things are most | 
important, to the chagrin of that 
salesmanship which makes us all buy 
the same things. He may want to pay | 
more for dignity of life than for rich- | 
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ness; or for space than for fashion. If 
he and his wife are as hospitable as 
we hope they will be, it will be good 
fr our young barbarians from the 
back country or from the gold coast 
tosee a friendly and well-bred home. 

These active interests are only su- 
perficially significant, however. They 
may mean little and that cheap. 
What is important is an inner life that 
is both rich and varied; for the great- 
et literature is a record of the human 
girit. He must not be spiritually 
| juvenile. Otherwise, Faust will be to 
| him and therefore to his students 
'merely a great and intricate design. 
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religion. Otherwise, much literature 
will be arid to him. He should be 
thoughtfully introspective and acute 
in his observation of the undercur- 
rents in the lives of others. He will 
know what is meant by the distin- 
guished definition, “‘Culture is a long 
receptivity to the things of the mind 
and the spirit.” 


AM not quite sure that my letter 

is finished, though it is growing to 
an eighteenth-century voluminous- 
ness and an eloquence inappropriate 
toa wire basket full of contents duly 
noted. Would it be possible to find a 
man with all the qualities mentioned 
and still have to say sadly, “This one 
thing thou lackest”? I think so, 
though what I want to say further is 
implicit in what has gone before. It is 
all tied up in the word contagiousness, 
elements definable and indefinable. I 
shall not attempt to list them, for no 
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one of them is essential. It means, I 
take it in general, that he will be able 
to project himself in all the richness 
and variety of his interests and of his 
wisdom and of his nature; and will at 
the same time be able to do some- 
thing more, something that does not 
produce imitation but sets up many 
kinds of activity in people around him. 

Is the man I have been writing 
about too much to hope for? Incred- 
ible? I suppose so, for I have not 
taken time to list all the things that 
may be wrong with him yet do not 
keep him from being eternally right. 
If his tendencies and his hopes move 
in these directions, however, then he 
is the man for us, far short though he 
fall. Notice that word move. It may 
take him fifteen years to begin to feel 
even a temporary satisfaction with 
his accomplishments, but they will be 
years of growing artistry and richness. 

Perhaps you are thinking that 
these remarks are truisms. And so 
they are, but not so much so that 
they dominate the autonomic nervous 
system of too many teachers. All our 
candidates will accede to them glibly, 
however. 

Many teachers of English—good 
ones, too—will not agree with what 
has been set forth here; and they may 
be right in relation to their work. But 
it seems logical in a college like ours in 
which the humanizing of knowledge is 
a chief goal, and in which a heavy 
responsibility for that humanizing 
falls upon the English department. 

Let us hope for a great teacher. 
There have been some. _[Vol. X, No. 6] 








Philosophy and the Social Sciences 


By ELMO A. ROBINSON 


Affiliations of Each with the Other 


r MEACHERS of the Middle 
Ages wrote about angels. 
Although I have just written 

the preceding sentence, there is a 
difference between those medieval 
writers and myself: they believed in 
the existence of angels, whereas I am 
a bit skeptical. This believing in the 
existence of the things one writes and 
talks about is called the “reification 
of entities,” the magical transforma- 
tion of the creatures of thought into 
supposedly real things. 

The authors of college catalogues 
and other contemporary educators 
have been charged with the intel- 
lectual crime of reification of entities. 
Our universities, our colleges, even 
our large junior colleges, are divided 
into departments separated by lines 
guarded by department traditions, 
jealousies, and prejudices as potent 
as those of the gods of Olympus, and 
over which a man may not step 
without danger of peril as great as 
that presided over by Moira. And 
all this division of subject-matter 
into social science, philosophy, natural 
science, and “what have you,” tends to 
the belief that these sections of the 
college catalogue correspond to real 
differences in the subjects themselves. 
The convenient fictions of material 
man and economic man and philos- 


ophical man are regarded as factual 
divisions of human nature. With 
respect to any two departments, 
philosophy and the social sciences 
for example, the observation of Lin 
Yutang is apt. He says that when 
Americans wish to build a tunnel, 
they start on opposite sides of the 
mountain, make calculations, and 
meet in the middle. 
wish to build a tunnel they start on 
opposite sides of the mountain, make 
no calculations, and when they finish 


there are two tunnels. If philosophy | 
and social science never meet, their | 
two burrowings into the mountain | 
of truth may easily be regarded as | 


indicative of two real divisions in the 
ore of wisdom. Thus the natural 
relationships between the two dis- 


ciplines are obscured by departmental | 


organization. 


The departmentalizing of the col- | 


lege is accompanied by a depart- 
mentalizing of the student mind, too 
often unrelieved by synthetic courses. 
During his four years the student 
learns that ‘“‘the world is so full of a 
number of things,” but it is a mark 
of his good sense that this situation is 
not one to make him “happy 4s 
kings.” Orientation, when attempted, 


is frequently offered in the bewilder- | 
ing forests of Freshman Valley rather | 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES 


than occasionally along the trail or on 
Senior Ridge. 

Philosophy, like science, may be 
defined in terms of content or of 
method. In this paper it is used 
chiefly in the latter sense. And as 
method, philosophy at the under- 
graduate level is not essentially differ- 
ent from science. There is the same 
critical examination of terms and 
assumptions, both as to their meaning 
and the evaluations of their meanings. 
There is the same attempt at synthesis 
of lesser into larger hypotheses, but 
the hypotheses of philosophy are more 


inclusive than those of science. 


HE affiliation between _philos- 

ophy and the social sciences is 
indicated by the common features 
of their respective histories. From 
Democritus to Dewey, from Socrates 
to T. V. Smith, the list of important 
names overlaps—Hobbes, I ocke, Ben- 
tham, Comte, Hegel, and Marx, to 
mention but a few. Similarly, the 
affiliations are shown with respect 
to various aspects of philosophy. 
Without consideration of the prin- 
ciples of logic the social sciences may 
easily go astray, and now textbooks in 
logic are discussing the logical founda- 
tions of the social sciences. Aesthetics 
is interested in the relationship be- 
tween art and society. Ethics gives 
attention to the social origins of 
morals and the problems of social 
good. Both the philosophy of his- 
tory and the philosophy of education 
deal with matters which are of sig- 
nificance to the social sciences. And 
textbooks in introduction to philos- 
ophy do not ignore the social sciences. 
One of the most recent, Knowledge 
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and Society, by the University of 
California Associates in Philosophy, 
devotes half of its pages to an 
introduction to philosophy by way 
of the social sciences. Still a third 
evidence of affiliation is the choice of 
topics when philosophers get together. 
Among the topics of recent presi- 
dential addresses at the several divi- 
sions of the American Philosophical 
Association one notes society and the 
subjective mind, the institution, social 
ideals and the law, the possibility of a 
better world.! 

Recognition of these affiliations by 
spokesmen for, or representatives of, 
the social sciences comes to frequent 
expression. That the social sciences 
rest on presuppositions which are 
wishful and are properly concerned 
with values is the contention of 
Horace Fries.2 If this concern with 
values is neglected the resultant 
bifurcation between fact and value 
leads to fascism, which is the negation 
of science. In other words, science 
which ignores values is impossible, 
since it is self-destructive. Eric Gold- 
man discusses the attempt of five 
American historians of the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century “‘to tell 
a story and leave philosophy to 
others,” although the similarities of 
their basic beliefs and assumptions 
imply an unconscious common philos- 


1Consult issues of Proceedings and Addresses of 
the American Philosophical Association, reprinted 
from The Philosophical Review. For related topics 
see the article by Thomas R. Powell, ‘“‘ How Philos- 
ophers May be Useful to Society,” in the Jnter- 
national Journal of Ethics, XXXI (April, 1921), 
pp. 289-302, and one by Gladys Bryson entitled 
“The Emergence of the Social Sciences from Moral 
Philosophy,” found in the same magazine for 
April, 1932, pp. 304-323. 

*Fries, Horace S. “Social Science and Human 
Values,” Journal of Social Philosophy, 111, (October, 


1937), Pp. 54-58. 
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ophy. It is not possible, Goldman 
asserts, for social science to be free 
from normative concepts. The search 
for these, and their evaluation, is a 
philosophical enterprise.’ 

The preface and introduction to the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
contrasts the true interdependence of 
the social sciences with the artificial 
water-tight divisions which too often 
separate them. To make these com- 
partments permanent would, it is 
asserted, be a great mistake. Ethics 
is praised as a native social science 
and as the most sublime of all 
sciences, and philosophy as a whole 
is claimed as a semi-social science, 
not native but acquired. 

The social relationships of man not 
only constitute one of the many domains 
still cultivated by philosophy, but they 
have also acquired a new significance as a 
recognized factor in the formulation of 
philosophic doctrines. . . . Not only does 
social philosophy as such demand growing 
attention, but .. . all philosophy lends 
a more willing ear to social discussion.* 


The Encyclopedia as a whole, says 
Moses Aronson, is a recognition that 
the social sciences in isolation are a 
distortion and not a true guide to 
conduct, that they are barren until 
permeated by the philosophic spirit. 
In continuation of this ideal there has 
been established the Journal of Social 
Philosophy, “‘a quarterly devoted to a 
philosophical synthesis of the social 
sciences,” which points to a possible 
future Institute of Social Philosophy. 


*Goldman, Eric. “Historians and the Ivory 
Tower,” Social Frontier, II (June, 1936), pp. 278-80. 

‘Enclycopedia of the Social Sciences. New Y. York: 
Macmillan Company, 1930. Vol. I, pp. sff. 

5Aronson, Moses J. “The Promise of Social 
Philosophy,” Journal of Philosophy, U1 (January, 
1938), p. 166. 
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Arthur and David Bining assert 
that philosophy is a social science! 
Beard’s 4 Charter for the Social 
Sciences in the Schools recognizes the 
connection between philosophy and 
history. Bagley and Alexander de. 
plore the fact that graduates of 
teachers’ colleges may teach history 
without having studied philosophy. 


A teacher is expected to interpret history 
and other phenomena to the youth, 
Even the most superficial thought upon 
the matter would lead to the con. 
clusion that grounding in the funda. 
mentals of logic and philosophic thought 
would be necessary for an adequate 
analysis of history. We do not refer 
here to educational philosophy but to 
general philosophy. . . . It is quite futile 
for the American teachers colleges to 


introduce educational philosophy when | 


students have not been acquainted with 
the general theories of human life and 
experience upon which a philosophy of 
education has been predicated.” 


All this is in contrast to the allegedly 
superior training in Europe where the 
prospective teacher is grounded in 
religion, ethics, logic, and general 


philosophy. There are 


philosophy. One of the more recent 
is Charles Ellwood’s 4 History of 
Social Philosophy. 

Since my own occupation is the 
teaching of philosophy it is to be 
expected that I would uphold its 
value: it is enjoyable, it makes mean- 
ings more precise, it establishes habits 
in thinking, it promotes a synthetic 


‘Bining, Arthur, and Bining, David. Teaching 
the Social Studies in Secondary Schools. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1935. 

The Teacher of the Social Studies. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. pp. 103ff. 
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other books by men in the social | 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES 


rspective over the fields of knowl- 
edge, and it aids in the wise selection 
of life’s goals. But it should be 
understood that what is here being 
urged is not the “Hutchins plan,” 
nor required courses in philosophy, 
nor even (perhaps with reservations) 


courses labelled philosophy, but rather 


' courses taught in the spirit and mood 


of philosophy, and based upon some 
knowledge of it by those who teach. 
What is needed is a bridging of the 
gulf between philosophy and the 
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social sciences, as a part of the 
intellectual engineering project of 
bridging all the canyons which sep- 
arate knowledge into isolated mesas. 
This goal can be approached in part 
by encouraging students in each field 
to take courses in the other, by 
introducing into courses in each field 
content from the other, by the 
development of courses taught jointly 
by men from both fields, and by 
the general improvement of standards 
of teaching in all fields. —_[Vol. X, No. 6] 








Postgraduate Study 


By ISABEL K. WALLACE 


The Trend toward Graduate Study during the Depression Years 


URING the depression com- 

mencement speakers have 

found themselves forced to 
bolster up the courage of their listen- 
ers, for most of the graduates and the 
teachers as well could see little prom- 
ise ahead for employment during the 
first years out of college. In June, 
1932, for example, it was difficult to 
prophesy that even a small number of 
college graduates would secure imme- 
diate employment. 

Workers in higher education will be 
encouraged to learn of the facts which 
have been gathered regarding the 
activities of the 352 graduates of the 
College for Women, University of 
Rochester, from 1930 to 1933. At the 
end of each year during a five-year 
period following graduation facts of 
employment have been accumulated. 
Aside from the fact that no less than 
74 per cent were occupied in full-time 
work, study, and in married careers 
in any one year, the most impressive 
figure is 70 per cent, the percentage of 
the graduates who continued further 
study at some time during the five- 
year period. Graduate or professional 
study was undertaken by 46 per cent, 
about one-half of the 352 graduates of 
the four classes. This figure does not 
include the 24 per cent who studied 
for a trade or for business. The term 
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further study includes graduate study 
and training for which 
degree is not prerequisite. The chief 
concern in this article, graduate study, 
is defined as study in graduate or| 
professional schools which demand; 
the college degree upon entrance to 
their courses. Graduate study refers 
to one or two courses studied in sum. 
mer school or the extension division 
of a university as well as to full-year | 
courses leading directly to a degree. 
Analysis of the occupational his 
tories of the young women over the 
five-year period shows the directions | 
toward which the graduates tend to| 
go. Since a proportion as large as 46| 
per cent includes far more young) 
women than the traditional upper 
division marked off by honor societies | 
such as the Phi Beta Kappa Society, | 
inquiry into the range of academic 
ability of graduates undertaking grad- 
uate work is pertinent. Questions cat 
also be answered regarding the type! 
graduate work pursued, degrees ob-| 
tained, the time most often chosen 
for study, as well as factors favorable 
or unfavorable to graduate study. 
The answer to the question, Di| 
students of superior ability engage i 
graduate work in greater proportiot| 
than the low-average students? maj 
startle the professor who cherishes tit 
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hope that at least the top I0 per cent 
of his classes may continue interests 
which he has stimulated and that 
they may progress along scholarly 
lines. Although a larger percentage of 
the superior group of students than 
of the lower academic groups under- 
took some graduate or professional 
work, 35 per cent, or slightly over 
one-third of the low-average group, 
also undertook some graduate study. 
Such study ranged from courses in 
summer school to full-year courses 
which carried the student to the exam- 
inations for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. For the sake of this 
analysis, graduates were divided on 
the basis of their undergraduate rec- 
ords into the following four groups: 
superior, excellent, high-average, and 
low-average where 70 is the minimum. 
No lower group could be considered 
since no student with an average 
lower than 70 could be graduated. 
These groups are easily comparable 
from class to class since similar pro- 
portions in each group in all four 
classes prevail. The curve of the 
marks has the appearance of the upper 
three-fourths of a normal curve. 
Table I shows the percentage of grad- 
uates in the four groups undertaking 
graduate study. 

Superior students undertook grad- 
uate study (including studies leading 
to the professions) to the extent of 
59 per cent, while the percentages 
decreased slightly in each group, reach- 
ing 35 per cent in the lowest group. 
Members of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society undertook graduate work in 
practically the same proportion as did 
the superior group, namely 60 per 
cent. On the other hand, a small 
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percentage, 15 per cent, of the superior 
group studied for business or a 
trade, while there was a markedly 
higher percentage of the high- and 
low-average groups who studied in 
those fields, 30 per cent and 27 per 
cent respectively. Almost a third of 
these groups made no attempt to 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF StuDENTS ENGAGING IN DiIFFER- 
ENT Types OF FurRTHER StupDy, WHEN CLASSIFIED 
BY UNDERGRADUATE RECORDS, DURING THE 
Five-YEAR PERIOD AFTER GRADUATION 
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Undergraduate Average 
Achievement Mark Study Trade None 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Superior........ 8s5ormore| 59 15 26 
Excellent....... 80-8 4.9 55 18 27 
High-average.. .| 75-79.9 50 30 20 
Low-average....| 70-74.9 35 27 38 
Se |S eereere 46 24 30 
TABLE II 


PERCENTAGES OF Eacu Group oF UNDERGRAD- 
UATE ACHIEVEMENT THAT Took GRADUATE STUDY 
DURING THE Five YEARS AFTER GRADUATION 
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High-average........ 50] 61] 45] 40] 50 
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study in the first five years after 
college. The largest percentage of any 
group which did not continue any 
type of further study is 38 per cent, 
found in the low-average group. 

The question which immediately 
arises is, Were all four classes alike in 
their pursuit of graduate studies? In 
Table II there appears striking uni- 
formity in the last two classes, 1932 
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and 1933, where the percentage of grad- 
uates undertaking graduate courses 
decreases steadily from 100 per cent 
and 80 per cent in the superior group 
to the low-average group where the 
percentages are 39 and 32 respect- 
ively. In the classes of 1930 and 
1931, however, half of the graduates 
from the two middle groups, excellent 
and high-average, continued their 
scholastic work, while less than one- 
half of the superior students in those 
classes continued graduate study. 
Since the members of the superior 
group were more fortunate in obtain- 
ing employment immediately upon 
graduation, their success in finding 
positions might account for the lower 
percentages of the group engaging in 
full-time graduate study. Summer 
sessions might have provided oppor- 
tunity for study to members of this 
superior group who taught school or 
were otherwise gainfully employed, 
however, just as those sessions at- 
tracted members of the other groups. 
Lack of employment in the first year 
may account for the large numbers in 
the classes of 1932 and 1933 that 
undertook graduate work during the 
school year, for a third less of their 
superior students were employed in 
the first year after college than of the 
superior students in the classes of 
1930 and 1931. Such a difference in 
employment figures does not hold 
true for the three groups representing 
less brilliant students. 

The conscious and planned efforts 
of the faculty toward preparation for 
and encouragement toward graduate 
work may have affected the classes of 
1932 and 1933 where enthusiasm for 
graduate study is consistent with aca- 
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demic achievement. These two classes 
were the first to be prepared for and 
subjected to the plan of comprehen. 
sive examinations in their senior years, 
Since all students were required to 
pass such examinations, an ordeal of 
fitness for graduate work was auto. 
matically presented to those classes, 
The fact that in their Alma Mater 
more graduate scholarships were made 
available in 1932 and 1933 has a 
bearing on these figures. 


DUCATION and library science 

were the subjects most often 
undertaken in graduate work. Study 
of both of these subjects leads toward 
more certain placement in the voca- 
tion of teaching. A young woman 
with a Master’s degree in education 


improves her eligibility for teaching, | 


while a graduate who has studied the 


required minimum for the supervision | 


of a library in a New York state high 
school adds to her list of achievements 
a second capability, “librarian,” for 
which there has been a demand even 
during the years of the depression. 


Three subjects for graduate work | 


rank next and alike in popularity— 


English, sciences, and social work. It | 


should be noted here that over twice 


as many graduates studied commer- | 


cial subjects, that is, stenography, as 
studied any one subject in graduate 
schools. 

Do superior students tend to under- 
take graduate work in certain fields? 


Is there a different choice of graduate | 


subjects according to undergraduate 
achievement? More of the _high- 
average group, that is, with academic 
averages of 75 to 79.9, than of any 
other achievement group chose grad- 
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uate work in all but two subjects 
listed in Table III, namely, education, 
English, sciences, social work, and 
languages. 

Only in history did the excellent 
group double the other groups, and 
only in library science did the low- 
average group exceed the other groups. 
In general, it can be concluded that 
the high-average group, not the supe- 
rior nor excellent, led the way into 
graduate study. This conclusion tal- 
lies with the figures in Table I where 
the smallest percentage which under- 
took no study belonged to the high- 
average group, and thus a larger 
percentage was left to pursue grad- 
uate work and commercial study. 


TUDENTS are more apt to begin 

graduate work in the first year 
than in any other. Over one-half of 
the graduates of these four classes who 
studied further in graduate or profes- 
sional schools began that work in the 
frst year. Seventy per cent who 
pursued advanced work began this 
study before the end of the second 
year after graduation from college. 
Summer schools gave one-third of the 
graduate students their first taste of 
education beyond the college. In the 
class of 1930, summer schools gave an 
introduction to advanced study to 
twice as many students as did regular 
university sessions. In the other 
three classes, however, the sessions 
were chosen in the following rank: 
regular, first; summer, second; and 
extension (one course at a time), 
third. Graduate degrees in 24 of 31 
cases were obtained by students who 
started graduate work in the first 
year after obtaining the baccalaureate 
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degree. Five students obtained Mas- 
ters’ degrees after starting further 
study in the second year. Practically 
all of these students who obtained 
graduate degrees started their work in 
the regular session of a university. 
Only two of these young women 
started courses in a summer session, 
but one of these two obtained her 
Master’s degree after four consecutive 
summers’ work. 

The total number of advanced 
degrees, 31, were obtained by students 
from all four achievement groups. 


TABLE III 


Susyects CHosEN ror GrRaDUATE STUDY DURING 
THE Five-Year Periop 




















Number 
Subject Rank o 

Students 
(1) (2) (3) 
ee eee I 29 
Library ecience............. 2 25 
| ni ERRORS SER are 4 18 
No aesc! A Nitec WS: 5o cal 4 18 
CEE 4 18 
RSE ere: 6 16 
ee Ee ote ee 7 15 





Although two-thirds of the degrees 
were won by graduates rating superior 
or excellent in undergraduate work, 
one-third were won by students who 
came from the two average groups, 
high and low. Only eight degrees 
were won by members of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. Eight universities 
besides the University of Rochester 
awarded these degrees. 

One-fifth of those alumnae who 
undertook graduate courses had 
reached a degree by the end of five 
years. The question arises at once, 
Were these advanced degrees taken 
by girls who planned to take them or 
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by those who continued to study due 
to the lack of work apparently caused 
by the depression? Of the 31 who 
obtained Masters’ or Doctors’ degrees, 
only ten, or one-third, worked for 
advanced degrees because of the 
inability to find positions. The fact 
remains that two-thirds of the ad- 
vanced degrees were obtained by 
students who would have studied 
beyond the A.B. degree regardless of 
the depression. 

Since the number of graduates 
obtaining advanced degrees was 
only a small proportion of those 
who undertook some graduate work, 
namely, one-fifth, what became of the 
larger number, the four-fifths, who 
continued academic work of a grad- 
uate or professional nature? 


ARRIAGE appears to be a 

factor interfering with the con- 
tinuance of study. By the end of five 
years 33, or one-fifth of those who had 
started graduate study, had married. 
Of that number two-thirds did not con- 
tinue graduate work after marriage. 
Whether they were deterred from 
continuing graduate studies by mar- 
riage might be debated, but the fact 
remains that for most women marriage 
becomes a career in itself. 

By the end of five years 40 per cent 
of the classes had married; in the 
classes from 1930 through 1933 the 
percentages were as follows: 38, 39, 
41, and 47 per cent, respectively. 
One-third of those who married had 
undertaken graduate work, while more 
than one-half of those who did not 
marry had continued their academic 
studies. The greater difference be- 
tween the two groups seems to appear 
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in this group interested in graduate 
studies rather than in the group 





interested in preparation for business | 


or trade, for practically one-fourth of | 


each group studied in the latter fields, 

Two-fifths of the young women 
undertaking graduate work obtained 
degrees or were married. Two factors 
have been found which affected the 
continuance of graduate study in these 
two-fifths, namely, the obtaining of a 
degree and marriage. The other 
three-fifths of the young women were 
studying for the sake of improvement 
and advancement in their positions or 
preparing themselves for another type 
of position. Fifteen were slowly con- 
tinuing toward degrees, and fifteen 
had already reached the goal of a sec. 
ond baccalaureate degree in music ora 
certificate in library science. Practic- 
ally no cases are found where the 
young women studied aside from a 
vocational motive. Apparently the 
need for hobbies or for the develop- 
ment of new interests is crowded out 
by the necessity for earning a livel 
hood. This opinion would not be jus- 
tified if graduate work in some form 
were continued after marriage. Where 
study was continued after marriage, 
the subject was usually music, the 


vocation or the subject of concentra. | 


tion while in college. 

In this study of graduate work 
undertaken by 46 per cent of four 
classes graduating during the de. 
pression, five trends appear clearly: 
First, graduates from the average 
achievement group to the highest 
achievement group undertook some 
graduate work. Members of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society won only one 


fourth of all degrees obtained by the} 
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graduates. Since a third of the 
Masters’ degrees were won by stu- 
dents in the average groups, the 
conclusion may justifiably be drawn 
that late maturing or mental industry 
may carry students to goals which 
abler minds are expected to reach. Sec- 
ond, the high-average group showed 
greatest interest in graduate work, 
especially in the fields of education 
and library science. Third, the means 
by which most students obtained their 
first introduction to graduate work 
was the regular session in a university. 
Fourth, the time when 70 per cent 
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began advanced courses was within 
the first two years after graduation. 
Fifth, young women who marry within 
the first five years after graduation 
show much less interest in graduate 
work than do those who do not marry 
within that period. 

The depression influenced students 
toward graduate work indirectly 
through the encouragement of their 
professors toward further academic 
work, and directly, through the pres- 
sure put upon young graduates to add 
more study to their qualifications for 
highly competitive positions. 

[Vol. X, No. 6] 
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Statement of the Committee of 
Twenty-Four 


During the 1938 convention of the 
Modern Language Association held at 
Columbia University, a committee of 
twenty-four teachers of English’ met 
to consider a statement on ‘“‘ The Aims 
of the Teaching of Literature,” formu- 
lated by Louise Rosenblatt of Brooklyn 
College, Howard Mumford Jones of 
Harvard University, and Oscar James 
Campbell of Columbia University. 

This committee of twenty-four 
unanimously decided that it is of 
the utmost importance to clarify for 
the members of the profession and 
others the important service which 
the study of literature can render 
individuals in a democratic state. 
Consequently, the group discussed 
the original document in all its details, 
made suggestions for its amendment, 
and empowered the authors first to 
redraft the statement, in accordance 
with the improvements advised, and 
then to give it the widest possible 
publicity. 

Realizing that the philosophy of the 
teaching of literature has of late fallen into 
confusion, we... join in the following 
definition of the essential aims of literary 
study. Although this statement has _par- 
ticular reference to college instruction, we 
believe that secondary-school teachers will 
find it valid for their work; for instruction 


on both levels should be designed to meet the 
same cultural needs of a civilized democracy. 


1The names of the members of the Committee of 
Twenty-Four may be found in PMLA, LIII 
(Supplement), 1938, p. 1367. 
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Because of the insistent current demand 
that literary study should primarily inculcate 
“social values,” we begin with an attempt 


to clarify the uiaGen of literature as one of | 


the humanities to the social sciences. 

The movement in education for the last 
quarter of a century has clearly emphasized 
these latter subjects. We do not question 
either the necessity or the desirability of this 
tendency, but we believe there is considerable 
danger that “social values” may be over- 
stressed at the expense of those values of 
individual enrichment without which the 
democratic state cannot long endure. By the 
nature of their task the social sciences are 
required to examine men in the mass; that is, 
to examine the action of social forces over 
large areas of the population. The implica- 
tion is almost irresistible that the individual, 
thus submerged in the social mass, is merely 
a cipher, a helpless unit whose thought, 
feeling, and actions are determined by 
impersonal forces over which he has little or 
no control. 

The democratic state, however, depends 
for its existence upon the life within it of the 
largest possible number of richly endowed 
and self-reliant individuals, sensitive to °: 
individual lives of their fellow men and to 
their own personal potentialities. Whatever 
the errors of rugged individualism in the 
economic sphere, the concept of political 
democracy assumes the efficacy of rugged 
individualism on the plane of the spirit. 

Confident that the primary object of the 
humanities is the creation of such self-reliant 
and well-rounded personalities, we believe 
that literary study offers the surest way to 
effect this result. As a student explores the 
treasures of literature, he meets wider choices 
of modes of conduct than life can offer, more 
diverse necessities for sympathy or antipathy, 
more opportunities for selection among differ- 
ent emotions, temperaments, and achieve- 
ments. Here he learns, through his evaluation 
of different images of life, to build and to 
refine his own system of values. Thus, 
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through literature the individual learns to 
darify his personal problems and at once to 
liberate and to control his personality. 

Wide familiarity with books also nourishes 
the student’s capacity to share the experiences 
of those remote in time, place, space, and 
social milieu. In so doing it develops in him 
the sensitivity and imaginative flexibility for 
comprehending the controlling attitudes and 
needs of personalities very different from his 
own. Thus, through literature he may under- 
stand sympathetically the demands of others 
upon himself and sense the impact of his own 
personality upon theirs. 

The relation between literary study and 
the social sciences is, then, complementary. 
On the one hand, literary study builds up 
the individual personality; on the other hand, 
by enabling the sensitive student to run 
imaginatively the gamut of human experience, 
literature makes him cognizant of the sig- 
nificance of personal and social relations in an 
immediate and even dramatic fashion. 

Although the operations of the imagination 
are still imperfectly understood, it is clear 
that an important end of literary study is 
heightened enjoyment of art and life. There 
exists, however, a distressing misconception 
of the way in which this joy can be attained 
and fostered. Most students, at least, derive 
more immediate naive delight from a detective 
story than from a first acquaintance with a 
literary classic. Even though the reading of 
books possessing no permanent value as 
literature may give this immediate delight, a 
certain school of theorists persists in holding 
that nothing further is expected of literary 
experience than this naive pleasure; but this 
is an error which can be exposed through an 
analogy. If musical “appreciation” were 
confined to immediate unschooled delight, 
musical study need not go further than the 
playing of simple and saccharine melodies, 
and would find it unnecessary to lead the 
student to some understanding of the com- 
plexities of symphonic music. The aim of 
literary study is like that implied in the 
metaphor; namely, through heightened per- 
ception of the artistic excellence of more 
difficult material, its purpose is to create 
in the student an appetite for a more subtle, 
rich, and complex enjoyment than is possible 
on the naive level. This implies an increasing 
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need for the intellectual awareness of excel- 
lence, a fact which can only mean that the 
intelligence must be disciplined and strength- 
ened during the study and sympathetic 
analysis of masterpieces. 

No frontal attack upon beauty is likely 
to be pedagogically sound. As teachers we 
assume, as a matter of course, that some form 
of beauty, either sensuous or intellectual, is 
inherent in the work to be studied. That is, 
it may take the form of stimulating imagery 
or of an harmonious intellectual order, often 
subtly revealed. Delight in such literary 
excellence can rarely be awakened by exhorta- 
tion or apostrophe. The study of such works 
must not degenerate into a “spectator sport,” 
in which the students observe their professor 
performing for their edification feats of 
appreciation or criticism, nor should the 
teacher reduce his task to the mere trans- 
mission of facts or the enunciation of critical 
dicta. The awakening and discipline of taste 
is too complex a matter to yield to any of these 
easy methods of attack. The truth is that 
the student must himself co-operate with his 
teacher in an intelligent effort to attain sound 
aesthetic insight, and he must realize that 
this attainment will justify the continuing 
intellectual exertion which may lie in his way. 

Through the aesthetic experience, there- 
fore, literary study stimulates imaginative 
identification in the reader with all sorts 
and conditions of men, notably with persons 
totally different from those he knows in 
actual life. We have already noted the 
importance of this wide sympathetic under- 
standing in a democracy; but besides the social 
value of this imaginative identification, it 
renders important services to the individual. 
His feelings are purged and disciplined by an 
application of the familiar psychological 
doctrine of empathy. He feels his impulses 
toward unruly and subversive emotions to be 
at once released and controlled by adopting 
for the moment the careers of fictional char- 
acters swayed by the same emotions. In 
this way his brute instincts are transmitted 
into civilized values. 

Literature as an art, however, serves the 
individual in an even more important way. 
The delight he feels when ideals charged 
with life and passion are thrust into his 
inmost consciousness becomes in a mysterious 
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way the objectification of his ideal self. He 
beholds a fuller, more capacious individual 
than he ever is—one who becomes his wish. 
This experience gives to the superficially 
disjointed incidents of living a continuity and 
a sense of controlled progress which transform 
them into integrated human life. Literature 
should thus not be regarded primarily as an 
escape from reality, nor as a pleasant employ- 
ment for vacant hours, but as one of the 
formative experiences of civilized life. 

We stress this concept of literature as 
vicarious experience, with all that it implies 
for moral and philosphical values, because 
we observe a tendency in educational dis- 
cussion to confine the aim of literary study 
to the “worthy use of leisure.” Presumably 
a game of baseball, as contrasted with gang- 
life in an alley, is a worthy use of leisure, but 
we cannot admit that literature has nothing 
more to offer than harmless pastime. On the 
contrary, it has been defined as the best and 
noblest thoughts of the best and noblest 
men. If this be true, it is inadequate to 
regard the study of literature as being directed 
toward occupational training on the analogy 
of engineering or medicine; and it is equally 
inadequate to reduce it to the status of a 
mere recreation. 

This is not to deny that some principle of 
selection must be introduced into the sub- 
stance of literary courses. They cannot be 
over the heads of the students. Neither, 
however, can they be merely at their level. 
The service of the teacher is to make the 
necessary adjustment. This, in turn, cannot 
imply that he is dogmatically to impose his 
private system of values upon his classes; yet 
he must have constantly in mind the impor- 
tant contribution that the reading of wisely 
selected books can make to their salutary 
development. For example, he must remem- 
ber that socially subversive emotions find 
safe release through literature—in drama, to 
give one instance; but he must regard as of 
still more consequence his chance to enable 
the student through literary experience to 
realize for himself an ever widening range of 
values. This experience will elevate his 
emotions and enlist them in the service of a 
firmly integrated personality. 

The truly educated man is one who can 
move freely in his imagination through many 
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ages besides his own; yet he cannot obtain 
an understanding of any historic time unless 
he grasps the relationship of literature to the 
other phenomena of that past, for in every 
age literature has been part of the living 
tissue of its society. Hence, it should not be 
taught as though it were solely the expression 
of some gifted individual. No book ever 
existed in such a vacuum, so_ perfectly 
insulated from the life of its day. Nor 
should literature of the past be solely in the 
custody of the antiquarian, who loves it for 


random facts which it has safely put away | 


for his rediscovery. Literary history is 
undeniably one phase of social history. A 
work of literature is thus a document in 
the history of civilization. It cannot be 
understood by a person innocent of any 
philosophical conception of history or devoid 
of knowledge of alternative theories of what 
the factors are which determine the character 
of a society. 

The peculiar service of literature thus 
regarded is to awaken in the student vivid 
insight into the nature of historic forces and 
historic personalities and so to give him a 
firmer grasp upon the potentialities of the 
human race. The first of these considerations 
arises from the concept of literature as a 
succession of historic documents uttered at 
particular times and places by particular 
men. The second arises from the concept 
of literature as an enduring record of the 


intellectual and spiritual achievements and | 


aspirations of mankind. It is of incalculable 
importance to the individual that he be freed 
from the provincialism of one time and of one 
place. We insist, therefore, upon the value 
of literature as a key for the discovery of the 
indispensable past, believing that an over- 
anxious concern for the contemporary is likely 
to result in a narrow spiritual poverty. 


—_ 











The task of the teacher, then, becomes not 


the sterile accumulation of bibliographical and 
biographical facts—-what may be called the 
cold-storage concept of literary history—but 
the interpretation of literary classics, as It 


were, simultaneously upon two levels which | 


complement each other. On the one level 
it is his business to clarify literature by 
giving the work of art its appropriate living 
relationship to historical forces; on the other, 
it is his business to discover in the work of att 
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what it has to offer as a record of intellectual 
and spiritual achievement and aspiration. 
We have, of course, a lively interest in con- 
temporary books, since literature is a living 
concern; but we insist that the classics are 

ually valid and equally vital in a tradition 
of spiritual liberty. It must be remembered 
that this conception of a literary work as a 
historical document is only one of the atti- 
tudes which may be taken toward the study 
of literature. It should never supersede the 
other aims of the subject or thrust them into 
a subordinate position. 

These, then, are the principal services 
which literature can and must render to our 
democratic society. They are of vital con- 
cern to its health, perhaps to its very preserva- 
tion. It is our duty as teachers to keep these 
aims clear to our own minds; constantly to 
improve our methods of realizing them; and, 
above all, to assist and to explain the impor- 
tance of the intelligent study of literature to 
the world which sorely needs its direction and 
its illumination. 


New Plans for Engineering 
Education’ 


Valparaiso University has con- 
cluded arrangements with Purdue 
University for two co-operative plans 
for engineering education which are 
similar to those recently inaugu- 
rated by Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and other eminent tech- 
nological schools. 

These plans make it possible for 
young men to combine in one cur- 
riculum a broad basic engineering 
education in Valparaiso and advanced 
engineering training in Purdue. 

Because of the increasing com- 
plexities of the technological sciences 
an engineer must now have a much 
more thorough knowledge of the 


*Reported by Walter G. Friedrich, Dean of the 
Faculty, Valparaiso University. 
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basic sciences of mathematics, chem- 
istry, and physics, than was required 
of him a few years ago. 

A survey recently made of seventy- 
six engineering schools by the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education discovered that 60 per 
cent of a group of four thousand 
recent graduates of these schools 
expressed the conviction that cul- 
tural courses are indispensable for the 
modern engineer. The co-operative 
plans for engineering education make 
it possible for a student to receive 
his cultural education in the liberal 
environment of a small university 
rather than in the specialized atmos- 
phere of a technological school. 

The two Valparaiso-Purdue co- 
operative plans include curriculums 
in the following fields of engineering 
education: civil engineering, mechan- 
ical engineering, electrical engineering, 
and chemical engineering. 

Students choosing the first plan 
will spend three years at Valparaiso 
and two years at Purdue. At Val- 
paraiso they will complete the engi- 
neering courses normally completed 
by Purdue students in their first two 
years plus the cultural and religious 
courses required by Valparaiso of all 
candidates for the A.B. degree. At 
Purdue they will take the specialized 
engineering courses normally taken 
in the last two years of an engineering 
course. Students completing this cur- 
riculum will receive two degrees, the 
A.B. from Valparaiso, and the B.S. 
in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, or 
Chemical Engineering from Purdue. 

Students choosing the second plan 
will spend two years at Valparaiso 
and two years at Purdue. At Val- 
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paraiso they will complete the engi- 
neering courses normally completed 
by Purdue students in their first two 
years plus the course in religion 
required by Valparaiso. At Purdue 
they will take the specialized engineer- 
ing courses normally taken in the last 
two years of an engineering course. 
Students completing the curriculum 
will receive the degree of B.S. in Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, or Chemical 
Engineering from Purdue. 


Graduate Education 
Early in 1937 the Carnegie Founda- 


tion undertook to explore new pro- 
cedures for predicting successful grad- 
uate study. The graduate schools of 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Colum- 
bia Universities are co-operating in 
this study, which is under the direc- 
tion of William S. Learned. The first 
Graduate Record Examination con- 
structed under this project tested in 
seven fields: verbal aptitude, mathe- 
matics, physical sciences, biological 
sciences, social studies, literature-fine 
arts, and foreign languages. It was 
given in October, 1937, to fourteen 
hundred students enrolling then for 
the first time in the four co-operating 
schools. The pooled results were 
reported on a scale made from the 
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scores of male students graduated | 
from college within the fifteen pre. 
ceding months and about to under. 
take their first graduate study. The | 
individual profile sent to each student 
showed the position of the examinee 
in each field with relation both to this | 
standard group as a whole and to the 
group of specialists in his own subject. 

The results of this first examination 
indicated that, with the exception of 
verbal aptitude, the tests suffer in 
varying degrees from the attempt to 
measure with one examination both 
the beginning and the advanced stu- 
dent of the subject tested. The Board 
of Deans has therefore undertaken to 
modify the plan by reconstructing the 
test in two parts: an A series which 
will briefly cover the whole elementary 
field for all students, and a B series of 
which each student will take the two 
or three subjects germane to his field 
of concentration. 

It was felt that if such a scheme of 
selective analysis were feasible at all, 
it would prove more timely were it 
made operative during the senior 
undergraduate year. With a view to 
testing the effect of such an examina- | 
tion, the Board of Deans approved its | 
use in March, 1938, for the entire 
senior class together with the grad- 
uate school at Brown University. 
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A WRITER’S workshop where stu- 
dents can do work toward publication, 
aided by visiting authors of national 
repute, has been. scheduled by the 
University of Iowa for the 1939 
summer session. The new course in 
the school of letters, which will begin 
July 12, will be divided into three 
sections, poetry, fiction, and prose. 


Tue convention theme of the Twenty- 
Fourth Annual Conference of the 
National University Extension Asso- 
ciation to be held in Berkeley, 
California, from June 22 to June 24, 
will be “Adult Education and the 
State.” Discussions on radio as a 
tool in adult education, visual aids 
in adult education, publication and 
publicity problems, the réle of exten- 
sion divisions in a state program of 
adult education, and the problems 
of administration in correspondence 
study will be discussed by the speakers 
listed on the program. 


More rigid distinctions between 
the student working for the Master’s 
degree and the student studying for 
the Doctor’s degree will be introduced 
in the Department of Philosophy, 
Columbia University. The student 
studying for the Master’s degree will 
enroll in a series of reading courses 
designed primarily for his benefit, 
and in most cases his dissertation 
will be a critical study of some 
philosophical classic. The student 
working on the Doctor’s level will be 


given special tests to determine his 
ability to carry on _ independent 
research in an effort to require 
more originality in the work done by 
the candidates. 


Tense new curriculums, a number 
of new courses, further consolidation 
of departments, and a revised two- 
year agricultural program of study 
are among the academic changes 
which will become effective at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire next fall. 


Reviston of Harvard’s departmental 
concentration system, to overcome 
the dangers of overspecialization 
believed inherent in it, is under 
way, following a report of a faculty 
committee on broader study pro- 
grams. Changes in the present con- 
centration schedule will proceed along 
two general plans, each of which 
tends to give the student more 
latitude in the choice of his courses. 
The first method allows the extension 
of the “allied field” arrangement by 
which two departments co-operate to 
provide a wider range of related sub- 
jects. The second would establish 
new fields to be included within three 
major areas; namely, natural science, 
social science, and the humanities. 


Taree new sequences of study, 
leading to the special degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in Journalism, have 
been established by the University 
of Kentucky to go into effect in 
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September, 1939. In the new cur- 
riculums, more emphasis is placed 
on background courses in the upper 
division, which will permit specializa- 
tion for definite objectives in the 
journalistic and allied fields. The 
sequences are so arranged that from 
75 to 80 per cent of a journalism 
student’s time will be devoted to 
courses in English, economics, history, 
political science, art, and other social 
studies. 


Pans to reinstate some form of the 
point system for students in extra- 
curricular activities are being formu- 
lated at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and will probably go 
into effect next fall. Under the plan 
student activities are rated according 
to their importance and the time 
which they take, and undergraduates 
are allowed to accumulate only a 
stated number of points in any year. 


Construction now under way at 
the Medical College of Virginia will 
involve an expenditure of something 
over $2,000,000. A new hospital to 
replace two present structures is 
under construction, and it is antici- 
pated that it will be ready for 
occupancy in the spring of 1940. 


A GIFT of $12,000 to endow scholar- 
ships in the University of Cincinnati’s 
Teachers College to assist “worthy 
young students preparing to teach 
American youth” has been announced 
by University leaders. The direct 
aim of the scholarships is the per- 
petuation of American democratic 
ideals. In creating the endowment, 
the donors, all residents of Cin- 
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cinnati, emphasized their belief that 
“in these days of conflicting social 
and political thought, it is essential 
that the people of America strive 
continuously to maintain the best of 
their traditional heritage of freedom 
and liberty.” 


A crant of $75,000 was recently 
awarded by the Carnegie Corporation 
to Princeton University to develop a 
five-year experimental program in the 
creative arts to “vitalize work i 

humanistic discipline.” The grant is 
directed toward the furtherance of 
creative writing, music, and the plas- 
tic arts. The five-year program will 
be supervised by a committee headed 
by Christian Gauss. 


A xew step in the program of 
individualized education at Allegheny 
College will be undertaken this month 
with the opening of an educational- 
guidance clinic for high-school Juniors, 
Seniors, or graduates seeking help in 
determining their educational and 
vocational futures. From June 19 
to July 1 the College will offer its 
inventory examinations to prospective 
students, with a faculty committee 
making a thorough diagnosis of the 
test results. After each individual 
has been studied in the light of his 
record in the examinations he will be 
invited to return to the campus for a 
conference. 


A GIFT of $50,000 to the Simmons 
College of Social Work by Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot, noted physician and sociol- 
ogist, was announced recently by 
Bancroft Beatley, president of Sim- 
mons College. The gift is to be 
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applied to the endowment fund of 
the school, which this year is aban- 
doning its four-year undergraduate 
program to become solely a graduate 
unit. Undergraduates in this field 
will be provided for in the future by 
the new Simmons school of pre- 
professional studies. Dr. Cabot has 
been identified with the work of the 
school since it was founded in 1904, 
becoming the first full-time school of 
social work in the country. In making 
the announcement President Beatley 
said Dr. Cabot’s gift would help the 
school make a strong beginning in the 


problems of the public-welfare field. 


Tue Middle American Research Insti- 
tute at Tulane University has initiated 
a nationwide campaign for $2,000,000 
to finance the erection in New Orleans 
of a new museum building, and the 
endowment of a program of inter- 
national good will between Middle 
America and the United States. In 
addition to constructing the great 
pyramid-museum building, the Insti- 
tute is laying plans to inaugurate a 
program of educational services de- 
signed to draw the United States and 
the nations of the Caribbean region 
closer together. 


Wane the report of the New York 
Regents’ Inquiry is under discussion 
in this country, English educators are 
studying a similarly important study 
called the “Report of the Consul- 
tative Committee on Secondary Edu- 
cation with Special Reference to 
Grammar Schools and Technical High 
Schools.” Issued by the Board of 
Education, it is the result of five 
years of work and recommends far- 
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reaching reforms in the English edu- 
cational system. One outstanding 
proposal is for the creation of a new 
type of technical school, and another 
is for remodeling the traditional 
curriculum of the elementary schools. 


The largest single donation which has 
been received by Northwestern Uni- 
versity was the gift, amounting to 
$6,735,000 in cash, stocks, and bonds, 
recently made by Walter P. Murphy, 
Chicago railway-equipment manufac- 
turer, for establishment of a new 
institute of technology. Northwest- 
ern’s endowment now is $27,000,000, 
making it one of the most heavily 
endowed institutions in the Middle 
West. 


Tue Hartford College of Insurance, 
the first degree-granting, postgrad- 
uate school in this country to be 
devoted entirely to insurance training, 
will be established at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and begin instruction next 
September under the sponsorship of 
the Hartford College of Law and a 
group of insurance-company exec- 
utives. During the formative years of 
the insurance college two courses will 
be given. The first, in general- 
insurance science, will extend over 
three years of night instruction and 
will lead to the degree of Master of 
Science in Insurance. The second 
course will be a combination of insur- 
ance and law. This will spread over 
four years, with the law subjects being 
given in day classes and the insurance 
subjects at night. Both the Bachelor 
of Laws and the Master of Science 
in Insurance degrees will be given in 
this division. 
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Applicants with a Bachelor’s de- 
gree from an accredited college or 
university and who are already em- 
ployed by insurance companies, or 
recommended by such companies, will 
be admitted to the insurance college 
as candidates for the degrees. 


Worx on individual problems, indi- 
vidual conferences, small group meet- 
ings, and individual reports to groups 
working on similar problems will 
characterize the summer workshops 
in secondary education planned by 
the Progressive Education Association 
at ten schools this summer. Graduate 
schools of education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Claremont College, 
Colorado State College of Education, 
University of Denver, Northwestern 
University, Ohio State University, 
Reed College, Stanford University, 
Syracuse University, and Teachers 
College, Columbia University are 
co-operating with the Progressive 
Education Association in sponsoring 
the workshop sessions, most of which 
are five or six weeks in length. 


Wiis the beginning of the school 
year in September, a four-course plan 
of study will be put into effect at 
Yale University. The plan will not 
be mandatory, but will be open to 
students who have attained average 
marks of 75 per cent. Such a student 
may, in his junior and senior years, 
elect four courses instead of the 
traditional five if he obtains the 
permission of the dean of the depart- 
ment concerned. In the time thus 
made free the student will do reading 
equivalent to the work of a fifth 
course under the direction of the 
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department of his major field. The 
step is generally regarded as inte. 
grating the program of studies jp’ 
Yale College more closely than before, | 





Esrasuisument of a School of Nurs. | 
ing on September 1 at the University 
of Pittsburgh has been announced | 
by University officials. The new 
school, an outgrowth of curriculums 
in nursing offered by the college and 
the school of education since 1936, 
will combine the programs of these 
two schools. The new nursing school | 
will be the nineteenth division of the 
University, and will offer the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Nursing, 
Four reasons have been given for 
the organization of the new schoo); 
namely, to co-ordinate and strengthen 
the instruction now being given in | 
hospital schools of nursing, to take 
over the nursing education which has 
been conducted under the College and 
the School of Education, to organize | 
and provide courses leading to the | 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Nursing, and to co-operate with the | 
Graduate School in offering graduate 
study in nursing to a limited number | 


of students. 
Tue sixth annual summer- a 
conference scheduled for August 3 to§ | 
at Cornell University will be devoted | 
to the discussion of “Youth and | 
Occupational Adjustment. The con- 
ference, second in a series initiated | 
last summer around the theme “ Facing | 
the Problems of Youth,” is under the 
joint sponsorship of the Graduate 
School of Education and the State 
Education Department. The sessions 
will be devoted to definition of the 
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problems of occupational adjustment 
as viewed by organized labor, the 
employer, and the school, and to 
discussions of the development of 
technological change and its bearing 
upon employment. 


A siotocicat rnstiTuTE, housing 
under one roof the departments con- 
cerned with the whole gamut of plant 
and animal life, has been authorized 
by the board of trustees of the 
University of New Hampshire. The 
sciences of zodlogy, botany, bacteri- 
ology, entomology, animal and dairy 
husbandry, poultry husbandry, agron- 
omy, horticulture, and forestry will 
be grouped for research work under 
the plan, although retaining regular 
autonomy as university departments. 
Establishment of a trial school of 
agriculture for two years was approved 
by the board. The new school will 
replace the present two-year course 
and will include teacher training 
under the requirements of the recent 
George-Deen Act, allocating funds 
for the setting up of vocational 
agriculture schools. A feature of the 
new program will be a six-month 
period of directed farm work, super- 
vised by the teachers of agriculture. 


Tae first cycle in an educational 
experiment at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege will close at the graduation this 
month of a small group of girls who 
four years ago started the two-unit 
plan with their own college careers. 
The two-unit plan, under the super- 
vision of a faculty committee and a 
director, has offered to its students 
the opportunity of pursuing their 
own interests, building their pro- 
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grams around two subjects or units 
made up of single or closely allied 
subjects carried for a semester or 
longer. Since the beginning of the 
plan upperclassmen have been invited 
to enter the two-unit system after 
two years of liberal-arts courses. 

One measure of the success of the 
plan is manifest in the record of the 
group about to be graduated. Four 
of the seven Seniors have been 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, five are 
doing honor work, and three have 
taken advantage of high academic 
rank permitting them to spend a 
college year studying abroad. These 
Seniors were also prominent in extra- 
curricular activities, taking leading 
parts in plays, clubs, committees, and 
school publications. 


The San Francisco School of Social 
Studies and the Mills College Alumnae 
Association will sponsor an eight-day 
seminar-in-residence to study the 
working program of democracy, to 
be held on the campus of Mills 
College from June 12 to 20 this 
summer. The seminar, according to 
an announcement, will be “‘an experi- 
ment and a demonstration in adult 
education forming another way in 
which colleges may serve their grad- 
uates and other members of the 
community.” 


A summer session which purposely 
caters to specialized interests, which 
places emphasis upon the workshop 
procedure in education, upon individ- 
ual conferences with instructors, and 
upon co-operative living in a residence 
college, has been planned for this 
summer by Mills College. The ses- 
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sion, which is open to both men and 
women, begins June 25 and ends 
August 5. It will include just six 
departments: art, music, modern 
dance, child development, education, 
and French. In addition there will be 
two allied enterprises: an Alumnae 
College seminar-in-residence, June 
12-20; and the Institute of Inter- 
national Relations, June 20-30. The 
field of the modern dance will be 
taken over by the Bennington School 
of the Dance, which moves its entire 
session to the Pacific Coast this year 
for the first time in its history. It 
will begin its Mills session July 1 and 
close August 11. The Child Develop- 
ment Department will run a school 
for children from the ages two to 
eleven, in which the adult students 
may observe and supervise as a 
supplement to the regular lecture 
course. 


Avr tHe conclusion of ten years of 
operation of Oregon’s six higher edu- 
cational institutions under a unified 
board, F. M. Hunter, chancellor of 
the system, lists distinct advances in 
his biennial report, recently submitted 
to the governor and the state legisla- 
ture. Chancellor Hunter develops the 
following five facts in his report, 
which he states apply particularly to 
the past two years, and in general to 
the period of unification: first, unifica- 
tion among the institutions of the 
state system of higher education has 
made definite progress; second, un- 
precedented growth has come to the 
institutions comprising the system; 
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third, notable improvement has been | 


made in instruction and service; 
fourth, the cost, both in the aggregate 





and per student, has been relatively | 


low; and fifth, the trend of adminis. 
trative costs has been relatively down. 
ward. Activities which were formerly 
or potentially competitive, but which 
have been centralized, include the 
contacts committee, under whose 
auspices the program for conveying 


information to the high schools of the | 


state is conducted; the division of 


information, which handles publica. | 


tions and news bureaus; the educa- 
tional broadcasting station, KOAC; 


and the new institute of marine biol. | 


ogy, operated for the entire system. 


To make possible an additional 
three-year evaluation § study of 
school broadcasts, an appropriation 
of $165,000 has been given by the 
General Education Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation to the Radio 
Division of the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University. 
The twenty-two exploratory re- 


a 


search studies which have been carried | 


on during the past two years under 
the direction of I. Keith Tyler, 
director of the Radio Division, have 
had as their purpose the discovery 
of the educational effects of selected 
broadcasts in classrooms. Schools in 
Chicago, New York City, Detroit, 
Rochester (New York), Oakland (Cal- 
ifornia), and at the University of 
Wisconsin have co-operated in the 
study, results of which will be released 
sometime this summer. 
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Training Teachers 


HE training programs of high- 

school teachers in the North 

Central Association territory, 
as set forth in a report in the current 
issue of its quarterly by G. W. Rosen- 
lof, are muddled. Greater variety of 
numbers of hours of credit in educa- 
tion taken by his 1,001 samples of 
beginning teachers is hard to imagine. 
Some of the teachers covered only 6 
semester hours in education, while 
others completed 58 hours. The 
median was 22.2 hours and the inter- 
quartile range ran from 18.5 to 25.4 
hours. If the 22-hour median pro- 
vides adequate training, then the 
lower half below the median is inade- 
quate and the upper half indicates a 
more than ordinary use of electives 
by the students. There is no cer- 
tainty, however, that the median is 
adequate. It just happens to be 
a common judgment based upon 
empirical practice and institutional 
customs. Obviously, there should be 
a band of hours based upon the job of 
teaching which should be specified 
as a minimum experience to be 
required of all teachers in training. 
If six hours represent the minimum, 
then fifty-eight hours require much 
explaining. If, however, twenty-two 
hours are a minimum, six hours cannot 
possibly be adequate. 

An examination of the printed cur- 
ticulums of the institutions shows 
that while even there wide differences 
occur, they are not so fantastically 


varied as the Rosenlof figures. The 
reason may be that Rosenlof drew 
his figures from reports of what the 
beginners actually took and not from 
the catalogues. The deans may not 
hold closely to the curriculums which 
the faculties have prescribed. Sub- 
stitutions and elections may be too 
freely allowed. Election is desirable, 
but only outside the limits of those 
areas which a teacher must master if 
he is to be informed about and 
skillful in’ the basic activities of 
teaching. The teacher must set up 
objectives, he must know his subject- 
matter, he must understand his stu- 
dents, he must be able to evaluate 
this growth, and he must have public 
relations with his community. For 
these ‘‘musts”’ there are no substitutes. 

There is no single course that has 
been carried by everybody. Even 
practice teaching was taken by only 
88 per cent of the beginning teachers, 
and, conversely, 12 per cent had none 
in course. Young doctors are not 
allowed to work with sick bodies 
until they have completed a year of 
internship. Young teachers, by these 
figures, are permitted to work with 
the minds and characters of our 
children without even the sketchy 
practice that can be secured in from 
two to fifteen hours. While the 
young doctor spends more than a 
full year in practice, these teachers 
spend from two thirty-seconds to 
fifteen thirty-seconds of a year. 

The situation is ctill worse in the 
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study of psychology of the learner. 
Ordinarily a sketchy study of a 
student is given in educational psy- 
chology, according to the Rosenlof 
data, of from two to eight hours, 
undoubtedly preceded by abstract 
general psychology of from two to 
twelve hours duration; yet only 80 
per cent of the beginning teachers 
devote even two hours to the under- 
standing of the human mind. 

So one might continue, but enough 
has been said to demonstrate the 
fantastic chaos existing in the minds 
of educationists about what a prospec- 
tive teacher should be taught. 


OST disturbing in the Rosenlof 

picture is the neglect of courses 
which describe and explain the work- 
ings of the human personality. While 
a medical student spends half of his 
four years in a study of human 
physiology—the anatomy, physiology, 





the educationists almost completely 
ignore a study of the anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology of the 
human personality. Certainly the 
student who begins to teach with six 
hours in education gets little of it, but 
as one runs through the list of courses 
taken—even making allowances for the 
difficulty of inferring course content 
from course titles—it is obvious that 
the nature of the student is not of 
serious concern to the trainers of 
teachers. We find that only one- 
third of the samples study general 
psychology, 80 per cent take about 
three hours of educational psychology, 
1§ per cent carry adolescent psychol- 
ogy, IO per cent study educational 
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sociology, 9 per cent take child psy- 
chology, 2 per cent carry the psychol- 
ogy of learning, and 2 per cent study 
mental hygiene. 

If educationists were as much con- 
cerned about turning out good practi- 
tioners as medical administrators are, 
the prospective teacher would be 
required to spend 65 hours in study- 
ing the areas of educational and 
clinical psychology, educational sociol- 
ogy, educational physiology, and the 
other fields which contribute to an 
understanding of the human _per- 
sonality. Allowing for the probability 
that medicine might, by better selec- 
tion of material, do its job in less than 
this time, it is demonstrable that edu- 
cation could with profit extend itsstudy 
of the student safely to forty hours. 

Obviously, until educationists take 
the study of the student more 
seriously they are wide open to the 
attack of colleges of arts and science 
that there is not much to the training 
of teachers beyond the mastery of 
subject-matter and what there is can 
be picked up on the job. The arts 
people do not feel that way toward 
medicine or engineering or law because 
each of these has a differentiated 
subject-matter of its own: medicine is 
expert in human physiology and 
engineering in the function and struc- 
ture of materials. Education should 
be expert in the nature of human 
personality. If it were, the arts people 
would concede its expertness and 
criticism would be invalid. But edu- 
cation has not developed its field and 
having failed to do so is open to 
attack from subject-matter experts, 
parents, and statesmen. 


W. W. C. 
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| 4 Pioneering Analysis 


A SruDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM FOR 


HicHeER Epucation, dy Esther Mce- 
Donald Lloyd-Jones and Margaret R. 
Smith. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1938. vilit332 pp. $2.75. 


The first comprehensive outline of the 
scope of student-personnel work yet 

: . 
| published, this volume is based upon the 
proposition that effective education is 
not to be achieved merely by directing 


| instruction toward intellectualistic objec- 


tives. The philosophy of student-per- 
sonnel work is identical with that 
philosophy of education which places 
supreme value upon the unique and 
total development of each unique individ- 
ual. To achieve this total development, 
colleges must provide more than for- 
mal classroom instruction. These extra- 
instructional phases of education are 
called student-personnel services and 
are the responsibility of personnel workers, 
among whom are to be found some 
teachers who assist students with adjust- 
ments other than those involved in 
intellectual development. 

The first three chapters of this book 
are devoted to an outline of this philos- 
ophy and to problems of organization 
and co-ordination. Then follow chapters 
on various personnel services: admissions, 
orientation, social program, counseling, 
discipline, educational and vocational 
guidance, financial aid, extra-curricular 
activities, housing, health, religion, place- 
ment, student-personnel records, office ad- 
ministration, and research and evaluation. 

Many sound points are made by the 
authors. The emphasis in higher educa- 
/ tion should not be restricted to prepara- 
| tion for living after college; living in the 
college community should be given equal 
emphasis. Admissions procedures should 
| include more than mere acceptance or 








rejection on the basis of high-school 
credits or any other one criterion; more 
than the identification of abstract intel- 
lect, since intellectual growth is not the 
only objective of higher education. The 
authors’ discussion of the sociology of 
student life is an excellent pioneering 
analysis of this neglected part of higher 
education. Far too many activity pro- 
grams are based on no philosophy or on 
a vague and sentimental interest in 
students’ welfare. The chapter on dis- 
cipline outlines a sound philosophy and 
the procedures designed to bring about 
the readjustment of the student as 
opposed to the mere enforcement of 
college regulations. The personnel prac- 
tices involved in the administration of 
loan funds are described in excellent 
manner, as is also the organization of 
personnel work in dormitories. 

Without minimizing the superior fea- 
tures of this book, the reviewer believes 
that certain basic issues are not given 
sufficient exposition. It is not sufficiently 
emphasized that personnel services are as 
necessary to achieve exclusively intel- 
lectual goals as to achieve maturity 
in all phases of student life. For ex- 
ample, emotional disturbances often pre- 
vent intellectual growth, and, x wal one 
mental-hygiene counseling is a necessary 
service to students. Likewise, physical 
well-being is often influential in scholastic 
achievement. Even in an _ intellectual 
monastery extra-teaching services are 
necessary to effective learning. Without 
weakening the case for well-rounded 
maturity, the authors could have dem- 
onstrated to certain educators the con- 
tribution of personnel services to the 
realization of intellectualistic objectives. 
Whereas most books of this type empha- 
size educational and vocational guidance, 
geared to the narrow objective of higher 
education, this one stresses personnel 
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services directed to other phases of stu- 
dent development. All phases of the 
relationship between educational objec- 
tives and personnel work need to be 
emphasized. 

The authors do not make explicit the 
basic philosophy of the supreme impor- 
tance of individuality. Instead, the 
emphasis is on the totality of personality 
in opposition to the narrow intellectu- 
alistic aspect of personality; but this 
emphasis on the totality of student 
growth is not treated consistently through- 
out the book. In discussing the social 
development of students, the authors 
appear to abandon totality for a new 
fragmentation of the student. Just as 
some educators place a higher value 
upon intellectual maturity, so do these 
authors appear to place a higher value 
upon social maturity. For example, this 
statement appears on page g2: “Con- 
temporary affectional relationships are, 
with few exceptions, more real and more 
important to any normal person than 
the study of any sort of subject matter, 
no matter how fascinating in itself and 
how interestingly presented.” Can one 
characterize as necessarily abnormal those 
students who are absorbed in intellectual 
growth? Such a contention is of the 
same monoptic order of logic as is the 
narrow intellectualistic philosophy of 
education. Apparently the whole child 
is not whole ar all—for some educators 
the whole child is the cerebral cortex; for 
the authors the whole child appears to be 
emotional and social behavior. 

While granting the importance of 
social development, one searches in vain 
for evidence to support the contention 
that extra-curricular activities “‘are as 
valuable as laboratories for social living as 
are science laboratories for scientific 
discoveries” (page 97). 

Another major emphasis of this book 
is the necessity of co-operative decision- 
making between the counselor and the 
student. The repeated insistence on 
student’s initiative in managing their own 
lives is undoubtedly necessary if students 
are to develop maturity. This leads the 
authors to assume, however, that if the 
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sociology of the campus is proper, then 
student development will “most surely” 
take place. Individualized assistance jg 
relegated to a secondary position. Tp 
the reviewer, this often leaves to chance 





the student’s exploitation and utilization 
of his group environment. Moreover 
the authors are led to the uncritical | 
acceptance of Carrel’s obditer dicta ag 
“truth.” For example, this dictum js 
quoted: “. . . if the social environment 
is mediocre, intelligence and moral sense | 
fail to develop” (page 99). How then 
may we explain moral and intellectual 
superiority which arise from the deficient 
environment of a slum and from a 
mediocre home background? | 

With regard to the principle of student 
initiative and the belief that counselors 
should not influence decision-making, the 
authors state: “It is far more important | 
that the counselee should evolve his own 
plan of action than it is that he adopt any 
plan, no matter how perfect, that someone 
else attempts to impose upon _ him” 
(page 111). One may me question 
whether students, or anyone else, ever 
develop their own plans entirely unin- 
fluenced by others. Moreover, unbridled 
initiative has its limitations if students 
are to develop habits of social co- 
operation and is, therefore, to be rejected 
in personnel work with as much vigor 
as we reject domination of students by 
counselors and teachers. One may ques- 
tion the necessity of embracing one a 
of the dilemma in order to reject the 
other. Incidentally, this principle of 
initiative is abandoned in the directions | 
to personnel workers, whom the authors 
sometimes instruct with Olympian finality. 
Little is left to the counselor’s initiative, 
dicta often being substituted for initiative. | 

Another characteristic of this volume 
should be mentioned. The group ap- 
proach appears to be preferred in the 
solution of problems of adjustment, 
possibly because the authors believe that 
only in the group can initiative develop. 
Elaborate precautionary regulations to | 
safeguard initiative are insistently ad- 
vanced for counseling individuals in 
interviews. Since similar rules are not | 
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set up for group work, one might con- 
dude that the authors underestimate the 
standardizing influence of the group upon 
the individual’s decisions and behavior, 
or that they prefer the more subtle and 

indirect nat sm of group pressures. 
Although, in the reviewer’s judgment, 
these basic issues are not adequately 
treated, nevertheless, the authors have 
made a major contribution to the liter- 
ature of student-personnel work by out- 
lining the broad _—_ of an adequate 
rogram and by emphasizing the group- 
ite of students. The book would have 
been even more of a contribution had the 
methods of individualized counseling 
received equal emphasis with the group 
and administrative phases. Such a criti- 
cism is made with the purpose of orienting 
the reader to other phases of student- 
personnel work and not to detract from 

the merits of this excellent exposition. 
The authors are to be congratulated 
upon the high quality of their interpreta- 
tion to college administrators of this part 
of higher education which has often 
seemed a thing apart from the “main 
business” of teaching. It should be clear 
now that personnel services are designed 
to assist in facilitating student matura- 
tion, social as well as intellectual, by 
means of techniques and procedures which 
are not usable by teachers qua lecturers. 

FE. G. WILLIAMSON 
University of Minnesota 


Penetrating Insight 


THe FuTure oF THE LIBERAL COLLEGE, 
by Norman Foerster. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1938. 
Vii+103 pp. $1.25. 


Those who have read Mr. Foerster’s 
former work, The American State Uni- 
versity, will need no urging to procure 
his new book, The Future of the Liberal 
College. He continues to champion the 
cause of the liberal college, which, he 
asserts, is threatened by extinction. His 
advocacy is no cheap or superficial 
defense of things as they are in schools 
professing to adhere to the liberal ideal. 
‘Only by a vigorous re-assertion of its 
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perennially distinctive mission,” he main- 
tains, “only by a bold reform of its 
curriculum and faculty in harmony with 
that mission, can it hope to provide 
something that America will not willingly 
let die” (page v). 

To Charles W. Eliot’s educational 
slogan,‘ Education for power and service,” 
Mr. Foerster attributes the decline of 
liberalism in our colleges. The universities 
became like conventional department 
stores, with a vast array of educational 
fads and trinkets. Education degen- 
erated from being liberal to being 
servile. Substantial humanism, with its 
spiritual insights and appreciations, was 
displaced by a humanitarianism which is 
essentially materialistic and sentimental. 

The second chapter is a critique of the 
educational philosophy expounded by 
John Dewey and his colleagues at 
Columbia. For those who are anxious 
to maintain their equilibrium between 
attachments to the old and the lure of 
the new the author’s treatment of the 
Chicago College Plan will prove helpful. 

Two major tasks await solution if the 
day is to o saved for the liberal ideal, 
“for the discipline and enlightenment of 
free men and women.” First is the 
construction of a truly liberal-arts cur- 
riculum. The author deals briefly with 
current theories, such as free election of 
courses by the students, building a 
curriculum upon adult activities, survey 
or orientation courses, and social plan- 
ning. His proposed solution is “the 
adoption of a humanistic or religious 
working philosophy, and the cure, it 
may conceivably turn out, will not be 
complete until we have built up a 
metaphysics or a theology as impressive 
as those of Greece and the Middle Ages”’ 
(page 73). Two specific steps are recom- 
mended: first, the re-introduction into 
the curriculum of the great books of the 
world; second, the development of a new 
world view or Weltanschauung. In the 
concluding chapter, Mr. Foerster shows 
remarkable insight with reference to the 
problems of a college president as he 
attempts to build his faculty along 
definitely liberal lines. Success in this 
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venture becomes the more urgent because, 
as he maintains, the retreat of the large 
universities, both public and private, 
toward barbarism, gives the small liberal 
college a grand opportunity. There is 
little hope, however, if the small college 
attempts to achieve liberal ideals by 
use of illiberal teachers. The difference 
between the two kinds of teachers is 
made painfully clear. College admin- 
istrators who share Mr. Foerster’s point 
of view will be anxious to have their 
faculty read this chapter with great care. 
Presidents will profit from the author’s 
suggestions on how to know whether or 
not a prospective teacher has a liberal 
point of view. The book is written with 
strains of humor and satire, sometimes 
with heat, but always with penetrating 
insight. 
WitiraM Linpsay Younc 
Park College 


The Dilemma of Race Problems 


AMERICAN CASTE AND THE NEGRO CoL- 
LEGE, by Buell G. Gallagher, with a 
Foreword by William H. Kilpatrick. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1938. xv+463 pp. $2.50. 


Although this book is thoroughly 
integrated, the treatment of three aspects 
of the problem is, in each case, a sig- 
nificant contribution. In the discussion 
of prejudice and caste the field is soundly 
covered. In the presentation of caste in 
general and its application to the Negro 
we have some of the most clarifying 
statements that have yet been made. 
In the division dealing with the seg- 
regated college we are shown the dilemma 
which comes from the fact that the 
acceptance of caste by the Negro com- 
plicates both the Negro and he white 

roblem: “Without the segregated col- 
ege, the Negro is sunk; with it he sinks.” 
The parallels between the education of 
women and of the Negro show that there 
have been many identical problems. 
The author, who is president of Talladega 
College, faces these problems with an 
assurance arising from his understanding 
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of the sociological and _ psychological 
approaches to all the complications, and 
thus in his final part makes what is 
probably his most important contribution 
in the theory and methods of education, 
The sections on the functional college, 
town and gown, and the teacher, while 
applying to the concrete situation of 
Negro education, deal with general prin- 
ciples and are suggestive to the whole 
range of education. The problem is how 
to miake it possible for the Negro to 
become a normal American citizen. This 
problem is not confined to the Negro, 
While the author has done what he set 
out to do and has written in an easy 
and convincing manner, he is somewhat 
impatient with the social process which 
is slow. In the forty years that I have 
known Negro education the progress has 
been little short of miraculous, although 
one must admit that there are some 
aspects of race relationships that have 
not changed. One other limitation is 
that in spite of the wide range of history 
and theory with which the author is on 
terms of familiar relationship, there 
might have been a wider perspective if 
more had been said about the techniques 
of other groups that have had to struggle 
through a caste system. Such struggle 
has been a common historical experience. 
This book is an excellent and important 
work, 
HERBERT A. MILLER 
Bryn Mawr College 


Selected Papers 


CoLLEGE AND UNIversity Liprary SERV- 
cE, by A. F. Kuhlman. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1938. 


5+159 pp. 


This book is not a comprehensive 
treatise on college and university library 
service. It is, rather, a selection from 
papers presented at the midwinter meet- 
ings of the American Library Association 
at Chicago, December, 1937. 

Fortunately, librarians are adopting 
the policy of confining papers at their 
meetings to certain Bm oe subjects 
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rather than attempting to present dis- 
connected reports on many difterent 
phases of their work. The papers 
presented at the 1937 meetings covered 
trends, standards, reserve-book systems, 
regional bibliography, indexes and ab- 
stracts of periodical literature, and the 
education of school librarians. 

In the Introduction the editor gives an 
excellent summary of the outstanding 
features of the book but does not 
emphasize clearly, although he does 
imply, a most important method of 
approach common to nearly all of these 
papers and representative of a distinct 
shift in the attitude of college librarians 
toward their problems. The viewpoints 
of librarians are changing; the library 
is no longer a unit separate and apart 
from the teaching and research depart- 
ments. The picture of a librarian engaged 
in the study of old tomes in his office, 
inaccessible to the clientele of the college, 
has passed. The modern librarian does 
not sit in a secluded office, studying the 
processes of cataloguing and ordering, or 
even engaging in his own research in 
archeology or some other field which 
commands his chief interest. Rather, 
he is concerned with the use made of the 
library, the bibliographic needs of the 
faculty and students, and the facilities 
necessary to satisfy such needs. Such 
a conception of the duties of a librarian 
will do much for the maintenance of 
adequate library service. The librarian 
as pictured in these articles is an educator 
and an administrator, a servant if you 
like, but one who understands the 
methods used in education and research, 
one who can use library techniques 
without becoming a slave to them. 

After fifty years of discussion by 
librarians of technical processes, this 
present volume in its new approach is a 
decided relief. In 1926 George A. Works 
pioneered in this approach by a study of 
college and university library problems 
almost solely from the standpoint of 
those who use the library.! In the last 


"College and University Library Problems. 
hicago: American Library Association. 
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twelve years the movement has developed 
rapidly and to such an extent that one 
librarian, G. F. Purdy, now proposes in 
this volume that 


the staff of every college library should include 
at least one qualified research assistant whose 
sole or primary job is to collect and interpret 
facts concerning the nature and extent of our 
service to groups and individuals—not for 
publicity purposes, but specifically to locate 
our deficiencies, to the end that our service 
may be continuously improved (page 57). 


Not entirely dissimilar is the recent 
proposal of Alice I. Bryan, consulting 
psychologist, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, that the reference 
departments of our libraries include a 
consulting psychologist “to co-operate 
with the readers’ adviser in diagnosing 
the needs and problems of readers.’ 

This volume will be of value to faculty 
members interested in the library and 
especially to members of library com- 
mittees. It is to be hoped that the 
increasing emphasis on the approach to 
library problems from the standpoint of 
those who use the libraries will continue. 

Cuarces H. Brown 
Iowa State College 


A Centennial Record 


THe CENTENARY OF Mount HoLyoKke 
CotLece, published by the College. 
South Hadley, Massachusetts: Mount 
Holyoke College, 1937. 195 pp. 


This volume is the record of ceremonies 
in honor of the founding of Mount 
Holyoke College. Through its event- 
name-date crowded pages flits every 
detail of the planning and execution 
of the centennial celebration of the work 
begun by Mary Lyon. The bulk of it is 
devoted to the text of official greetings 
and addresses, among which may be 
noted Frances Perkins’ paper on the 
college woman and the community, Mary 
Wooley’s review of Mount Holyoke’s 
contribution to the international field, 


2“The Psychology of the Reader,” Library 
Journal, LXIV (January 1, 1939), p. 12. 
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Mary Beard’s critical remarks on the 
direction of woman’s education, and 
Virginia Gildersleeve’s remarks on the 
struggle of women for a place in scholarly 
pursuits of an advanced nature. 

This reviewer is heartened to note 
Miss Gildersleeve’s insistent demand for 
“a room of one’s own”’; women and men 
both need them. He is also in perfect 
agreement with Mrs. Beard’s assertion 
respecting a choice between training for 
barracks and battlefields, and education 
for peaceful activity and cultural growth; 
but it is not only women’s education that 
faces the choice. It is necessary that 
both women and men, illuminated by a 
new humanism, join together against 
those “‘on the march to kill.” 

Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 


A Comment on General 
Education 
By COLEMAN R. GRIFFITH 


[Continued from page 295] 


information, and a pressing need for 
sober judgment about all manner 
of social, cultural, aesthetic, philo- 
sophical, and religious problems. It 
should take full account of the 
obligation of even the lowliest of men 
to understand and appreciate the 
meaning of scholarship and research 
and the structure of contemporary 
culture. It should take account of 
the fact that a democracy no longer 
rests upon a community of opinion 
regarding simple things of which the 
three R’s were a symbol but upon a 
community of opinion regarding com- 
plex things of which the university 
is a symbol. It should take account 
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of the fact that any recovery of ideals 7 
about the ends of life will depend® 
upon the knowledge and competence § 
of the sustainers of society to be 
persuaded of the urgency of these 
ideals. Finally, it would take account 
of the primary importance of general 
and of universal education as the one 
prerequisite of a democracy for if 
dictatorships can survive only by un. 
usual and organized propaganda, that 
is, by the most intensified education 
we know anything about, democracy 
can surely survive by no less effort. 
[Vol. X, No. 6 


Philosophy and the 
College Curriculum 
By PETER A. CARMICHAEL 


[Continued from page 302] 


their deans and councils the philo-| 
sophic distortions that exist, and the 
needlessness of tolerating them. Let 
them point out the resources of 
philosophy and its kinship with other 
subjects in the curriculum. Let them 
show the indispensability of it to 
thorough knowledge in any other very 
significant field. Let them especially 
demonstrate what ought not to require 
demonstration and what would not 
require it if educators had not lost: 
their way, namely, the unique value, 
both instrumental and intrinsic, of 
philosophical knowledge. Somebody 
will have to reform education, and 
philosophers, if still worthy of their 
name, are better prepared to do tt 
than most. [Vol. X, No. 





